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a t ISTORY has conveyed to us 


- tew particulars of the first years 
of the life of Irenzeus, and has not 
Bs! even specified his country or the 
— place of his birth. ‘I here is, however, 
~* sufficient ground for believing him to 
J have been a Greek, and to have‘ ac- 
quired in his youth a competent ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy and 






 Itterature which were then in vogue. 


~The circumstances which led him to 


eee: 


See 







~ embrace christianity are no where 
+ mentioned; but it appears, from hts 
FP own writiirgs, as wellas from the tes- 
timony of Lusebius and ‘Theodoret, 
that he was placed, at an early age, 
= under the instructions of St. Polycarp, 
“= the Bishop of Snivrna, who had been 
= the disciple of St. John. His words 
are, “ when I was yet a child I was 
inthe Lower Asia with Polycarp;” 
and “I remember the things then 


4 done better than what has happened 


~ of late: for what we learn being chil- 
dren, increases together with the 
4 mind itself, and is closely united tait: 
* Insomuch that I am able to tell even 
_} the place where the blessed Polycarp 
sat and discoursed; also his goings- 
© out and comings-in; his manner of 
life; the shape of his body ; his dis- 
~ courses to the people ; the familiar in- 
 tercourse which he said he had with 
| John, and with the rest who had seen 
—@ the Lord; and how he rehearsed their 
>) sayings; and what they were which 
> he had heard from them concerning 
~ the Lord, his miracles, and his doc- 
~trines. According as Polycarp re- 
~ ceived them from those who with 
their own eyes beheld the word of 
lite, so he related them, agreeing in 
ail thins with the Scriptures. These 
~ things, by the mercy of God bestow- 
> ed on me, I then heard diligently, 
- and copied them out, not in paper, 
> but in my heart; and by the grace of 
4 God I do continually and sincerely ru- 
= Minate on them.” 
* The account which has been al- 
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a LIFE OF ST. IRENJZUS. 


ready given of Polycarp sufficiently 


shews, that by him lrenzeus must have 


been taught the true and uncorrupted 
doctrine of the Apostles; and was 
likely also, considering the deep re- 
verence which he felt for his master, to 
imbibe from him a spirit nearly allied 
to theirs. Accordingly we find him, 
in after Ife, to have been an eminent 
example of the effect of genuine 
Christianity in sanctifying the heart, 
and elevating the soul above worldly 
and sensual objects. 

lrenzeus 1s also said to have been, 
for some time, a scholar of Papias, the 
Bishop of Hierapolis*, a man of un- 
questionable piety, but of a weak 
judgment and narrow understanding, 
which, leading him to misapprehend 


some of the more abstruse parts of 
Scripture, proved the occasion of 


great errors in many who followed 
him and revered his memory ;—er- 
rors, the contagion of which Irenzeus 
himself did not wholly escape. 

Of the life of Irenzeus nothing more 
is known until the vear of our Lord 
177. We then find him acting as 
Presbyter of the Church of Lyons in 
France, under Pothinus, who waé 
Bishop of that see. The circum- 
stances which led to his being placed 
in this situation have not been re- 
corded : but the Gospel having been 
first planted in Lyons, at no very re- 
mote period, by means of Missiona- 
ries sent thither by one of the Asiatic 
Churches, the Gallic Christians pro- 
bably continued to obtain pastors from 
the same quarter ; availing themselves 
for that purpose of the commercial 
intercourse subsisting between the 
two countries. Pothinus, the Bishop, 
‘was evidently a Greek as well as 
Irenzeus. me 

Soon afier Marcus Aurelius Anto- 


* Papias had likewise been a disciple 
of St. John. 
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ninus* had succeeded to the throne of 
the Caesars, a perscution commenced 
aeainst the Christians, which conti- 
nued with only occasional and partial 
intermissions during bis reign of nine- 
teen yearst In 177 the storm of this 
persecution fell with peculiar violence 
on France, and particularly on the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne. An 
account of the miseries which it there 
produced is contained in an episile 
addressed by these Churches to their 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and 
written, as is most probable, by lre- 
niaeus himself; the substance of which 
will now be given. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE EPISTLE, &zc. 


We are unable to give you an ade- 
quate idea of the fury manifested by 
the Heathens against the saints, nor 
of the sufferings of the blessed mar- 
tyrs. Our grand adversary assailed 
us with all his might, and lefi no me- 
thod of crucliy unpractiscd. We 
were forbidden toappear inthe baths, 
or the forum; in any house except 
our own, or indeed in any place 


* This is the same person whom Mr. 
Pope celebrates in the following lines: 


‘«¢ Who noble ends by noble means ob- 
tains, 

Or failing smiles in exile or in chains ; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates; that man is great indeed.” 


It would not have suited the poet’s pur- 
pose, or rather that of his infidel instruc- 
tor, Bolingbroke, to have exhibited to view, 
as eminent examples of virtue, those 
whose ardent love of Christ, and whose 
-yealizing views of eternity, bad rendered 
them superior to every worldly or selfish 
consideration: whom neither tiibulation, 
nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, 
nor nakeduess, nor peri!, nor the sword, 
could move from the prosceution of the 
noblest end—the Glory of God, by the 


noblest means—an entire devotedness of 


themselves, souls, and bodies, to his ser- 
vice. No, it is the implacable persecu- 
tor of those very men, every period of 
whose history is stained with their blood, 
amd whose delegated erucities towards 
them (though they were, indced, the ex- 
ecllent of the earth) cannot be read with- 
out indignation and horror: this is the man 
whom our Christian Poet selects as his 
pattern of imperial magnanimity, of true 
coodness and nobleness of mind !—sSee 
Milner’s Church History, Vol. I. 

+ It was to the fury of this persecution 
that St. Polycarp and Justin Martyr, as 
has been already scen, fell victinis, 
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whatsoever. But the Grace of God 
fought for us, preserving .the weak, 
and exposing tothe fury of the temp- 
ter those chiefly, who, being armed 
with patience, were able to withstand 
his assault, and to endure every spe- 
cies of pain and reproach, esteeming 
them heht and trivial, for the sake of 
Christ, and the glory which should 
follow. ‘They first courageously sus- 
tained the shouts, blows, plunder, 
stonings, and all other outrages and 
indignities which an exasperated mob 
could be expected to inflict. They 
then underwent a public examination, 
and confessing themselves to be 
Christians were shut up in prison, 
When the president arrived, they 
were brought before his tribunal, and 
there treated with the utmost brutali- 
ty. Vettius Mpagathus, an eminent 
example of piety and devotedness to 
God, was moved with indignation at 
witnessing such a perversion of jus- 
lice, and requested permission to re- 
pel the charge’ of impiety which was 
made against the Christians. His re- 
quest was refused, and he himself, 
confessing that he was a Christian, 
was numbered with the martyrs. But 
having within him the Holy Spirit, 
and being a genuine disciple of Christ, 
he gladly laid down his life for the 
Brethren, following the Lamb whither- 
soever he gocth, Others were exa- 
mined at the same time, who proved 
ulustrious and ready martyrs ; while 
sone proved unequal to so great a 
combat. Of these ten fell away, 
whose case filled us with deep dejec- 
tion on their account, and with alarm- 
ing fears, not’of being tortured, but 
lest any of us also should be tempted 
to apostatize from the faith. The 
most eminent persons of both churches 
were now daily apprehended, and 
with them some of our Heathen ser- 
vants, who were induced, by the 


dread of torture, to charge us with. 


eating human. flesh, and with other 
practices not fit even to be named. 
This incensed, beyond all bounds, a- 
gainst us many even of those who be- 
fore had been more moderate. ‘The 
loly Martyrs were now called to en- 
dure inexpressible tortures, Satan en- 
deavouring to extort from them also 
some slander against Christianity. 


The rage of the multitude, as well as 
of the president and the soldiery, was 
chiefly directed against Sanctus, a 
Deacon of Vienne; Maturus, who 
hadonly recently been baptized; At- 
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1805.] 
talus, of Pergamus, a main pillar of 
the Church ; and Blandina, who, not- 
withstanding our fears for her weak- 
ness, was supplied with so much for- 
titude, that even those who in succes- 
sion were torturing her from morning 
till night were worn out, and ow ned 
themselves vanquished. They were 
even amazed that she should be still 
alive, mangled and pierce ed as was 
her whole body. But in the midst of 
all her torments, it seemed to abate 
her pains, and to recruit her spirits to 
be able to say, ‘‘ lam a Christian, and 
no wickedness is acted among us.” 

The astonishing courage w ith which 
Sanctus encountered the intense suf- 
ferings he was made {to undergo, ex- 
cited In an extraordinary degree the 
rage both of the governor and the 
torturers. At last they applied red hot 
plates of brass to the tenderest parts 
of his body: these were indeed burnt; 
hut he still stood unmoved, and firm 
in his confession, being refreshed by 
that heavenly fountain of living water 
w hich flows from the belly of Christ. 
His body was now one continued 
wound, and searcely retained the hu- 
man form ; but C hrist wrought won- 
ders in him, shewing that noth Ing Is 
to be dreaded where the love of God, 
and the glory of Christ are pres ent. 
Vor some days after, while his body 
was in an extre mely oer onegt state, 
swoln and intlamed by what he, had 
-suffered, they hoped, by repeating 
the same course of tortures; to ‘subdue 
tis Constancy ; or at least to strike a 
terror mto the rest. Fut so far was 
this from being the case, that under 
this second infliction he seemed, by 
the Grace of Christ, rather to recover 
his former ona, and the use of his 
limbs. 

Biblias, one of those who had de- 
nied Christ, was now brought to the 
torture, in the hope of compeiling her 
to charge the Christians with impious 
practices. but on being tortured, she 


seemed to awake as it were oul of 


sleep, and to be reminded by her 
present sufferings of the everiasting 
torments of Heil. Denying, there- 
fore, the truth of such allega tions, she 
added, ‘How should such persons 
eat children to whom it is unlawful 
even to eat the blood of beasts?” She 
then confessed herself a Christian, 
aud was added to the army of mar- 
yT s. 

The torments already inflicted 
proving inffectual through the power 
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of Christ, the martyrs were imprison” 
ed in dark and noisome places, their 
feet distended in stocks, till many 
were suffocated, and others died in 
prison of the tortures they had endur- 
ed. Many, however, survived, not- 
withst anding their destitution of all 
human aid, being strengthened by the 
Lord. 

Pothinus, the Bishop, 
above ana years of age, 
infirm in body thouch strong in spirit, 
was now brought before the tribunal, 
and having, amid the shouts of the 
multitude, witnessed a good confes- 
sion, he was violently dragged about 
and ‘inhumanly hea len, until scarcely 
any breath ‘was ieft in bim. He was 
then cast into prison, and after two 
davs expired. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, 
that such as on being seized had de- 
nied Christ, partook “of the same mi- 
series in prison as the martyrs, being 
treated as guilty by the ir Own con- 
fession of murder and incest; while 
they were destitute of the joy of mar- 
tyrdom, the hope of the Gospel, the 
love of C hrist, and the consolations of 
the Spiritof God. Oppressed with 
the pan: ~s of guilt, their dejected 
looks distin suished them from the 
faithful, w ho went forth heerfully, 
their countenances beaming with 
grace and glory : moreover, the very 
Heathens reviled them as cowards 
and murderers. When the others 
observed these things, they becanve 
more sted fa: st in the faith, and yield- 
ed not to the suggestions of the 
Devil. 

he martyrs suffered 
ous ways. Miaturus, Sanctus, Blan- 
dina, and Attalus, were produced on 
one of the days of the shews beijore 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
There the two first again underwent 
all sorts of torments, having been pre- 
viously scourged in the: passage thi- 
ther. They were torn, and draggex 
up ans idown by the wild ay, 8 and 
subjected also to every barbarity 
which the populs ace chose “to: call for, 
and at last to the iron charr, in which 
their bodtes were so btoiled as to pro- 
duce a most offensive odour. Nor 
did the cruelties of their persecutors | 
end here, but were continued with - 

he ulmost fierceness until these two 
holy men at length expired under 


who was 
and very 


death in vari- 


their sufferings. 
Blandina was suspended to a stake 
and exposed to the wild beasts; 


and 
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forming as she hung the figure of a 
cross, her appearance served to en- 
courage the Christians by exciting a 
lively recollection of Hink who was 
crucified, thot he wiehi ovtain tor 
those who believe m him and suffer 
for his sake, cternal communion with 
fhe living God. None of the beasts 
touching her,.she was taken down 
wud cast again into prison, being re- 
served for another combat. Attalus 
also, bel Wg velomenils calied tor by 
the populace, came to.ward with se- 
renitv, and was led round the theatre 
preceded by a tablet, on which was 
suscribed, ‘* Thisis Attalus the Chris- 
lian.” ‘The rage of the people 
against him was excessive: but the 
president understanding that he was 
w@ Roman citizen remanded him to 
prison, until he should learn the wall 
of the Emperor respecting persons tn 
his circumstances, ‘The respite which 
was thus obtained proved highly bene- 
hcial to the Church, 
Christ conspicuously appeared m the 
patience with which he armed his ser- 
vants; and by means of the martyrs, 
most of those who had renounced the 
faith were born anew, and acquired 
courage to profess themselves Chris- 
tians; and being joyfully restored to 
the bosom of the Church, they long- 
ed for a fresh opportunity of being 
examined. ‘the Limperor’s orders 
were that such as confessed theim- 
selves Christians should be put to 
death by torture, and that the Apos- 
tates should be dismissed. It being 
now, therefore, the time of the pub- 
Jic games, the martyrs were again 
brought before the populace. such 
of them as were Roman citizens were 
beheaded, the rest were thrown to 
the wild beasts. Christ was now in 
a2 particular wanner glorified in those 
who had ioimerly apostatizcd ; lor 
boldly avowing themselves Cl liristians 
they also were added ta the number 
of the martyrs. None now re ‘mained 
In a stale of aposiacy but a few 
whose couduct had always been a re- 
proach to christianity, and had shewn 
them never to have possessed true 
faith, nor to have had the fear of God 
before their eves. 

During the course of the examina- 
tions, one Aiexander, who was dis- 
tineuished by his love of God, by his 
boldness in preaching, and by his 
apostolical endowments, stood near 
the tribunal, and with gestures ani- 
mated the Christians to profess the 


‘Lhe mercy of 


2 


Jay, 
faith. This conduct excited the in- 
dignation of the populace against him, 
and being interrogated and con/essing 
himselfa Christian, he w as Conacn n- 
ed to death. The next day he and 
Atialus were exposed together to the 
Wilk beasts, and having sustained all 
the usual methods of torture, were at 


a 


last run through with a sword. Alex- 
ander expired without having uitered 
a word or a groan, Communing in- 
warily with God during his conflict. 
Pui Attalus, when placed 1 the iron 
chair and thor oughly scorche!, said, 

You indeed devour men, but we 
neither devour men, nor practise any 
other wickedness.” 

On the lat day of the shews, Blan- 
dina Was again brought for’) with Pon- 
ticus, a youth of hfteen (who had both 
been daily led in to see ibe tortures 
of the rest}: ana the muittude Lomg 
ereatly enrayed against them on ac- 
Count of their firmly retusin. to swear 
by the idols, and their contemn sg 
the gods, no pity was shewn © iber 
to the sex of the one, or theage of ihe 
other. The whole cireuii of toriuses 
was inflicted on them without cflect. 
Ponticus, after a most heroic exertion 
of patience, to which he was animat- 
ed by his sister Blaiacuna, gave up 
the ghost. Viandina, having first been 
scourged and exposed to the wild 
beasts, and also set in th 1e iron chair, 
was at last inclosed in a net and 
thrown to a bull, which tossed her 
for some time: she st#l appeared, 
however, superior to all her suffer- 
Ings, borne up by hope and_ faith 
and communion with Christ, until 
being run through with a sword, she 
at leneth breathed out her soul. Even 
the Heathens owned that no woman 
had ever before sustained such tor- 
tures. Put their rage was not vet 
sated. On the contrary, it Ww as height- 
ened by their disappointment to such 
adegree, that they cast to the dogs 
the b odies of those who had died in 
prison, as well as the mangled re- 
mains of such as had been torn by 
the wild beasts, or scorched, or be- 
headed, watching day and night lest 
any she uld inter them. Some “enash- 
ed with their teeth on the dead bo- 
dies. Others derided and insulted 
them. Even the more sympathizing 
tauntingly asked, Where is theiz Go d, 
and what advantages have they de- 
rived from that religion which’ they 
preferred tolife? At the end of six 


days the bodies of the martyrs were 
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reduced to ashes, and thrown ine. 
Pione, that no remains of them might 
be found on the earth, ‘This was 
cone by the Heathens, under the vain 
‘dea of deterring others, by destroy- 
‘ye their hope of a resurrection; tor 
was this hope, they said, which 
led men to introduce a strange and 
new religion, to cootemn the most 
exquisite torments, and even joylully 
to undergo death. ‘* Let us now see 
if they will rise again, and if their 
Cod is able to assist them, and deliver 
them out of our hands.” 

This Episue gives us a high idea 
of the piety of lrenzus, to whose 
worth a farther testimony is given by 
Fucebius in an extract from a letter 
addressed by the Church of Lyons to 
Meutherius, Bishop of Rome, where- 
in Ivengeus is spoken of as ‘a fol- 
lower of the Testament of Christ,” 
and strongly recommended. It ap- 
pears from this extract, that ii was i= 
tended that Irenceas himself should be 
the bearer of the letter; but whether he 
actually proceeded on the mission 1s 
rot certainly known, Circumstances 
seem to javour the supposition that 
he visited Rome abeut this time. ilis 
stay there, however, could not have 
been of long duration; for on the 
yartvrdom of Poti:tous, about the 
vear 179, Irenzeus was Chosen tO SLC 
ceed him as Bishop of the Church oi 
Lyons. 
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(To be continued, } 
— 
For the Christian Observer. 
ON REV. CIIAP. XVII. 
Tins seventeenth chapter I take to be 
a separate vision relative to the Cor- 
ruption of the Western Church, its 


secular supports, and its final over- 
throw. From a perusal of the chap- 


fer, it appears that the destruction of 


the woman, who is deseribed in the 
first six verses, is effected by the ten 
horns at the period when they give 
their power and strength to the beast ; 
who then becomes an apostate power, 
not only overthrowing the visible 
Church he bad before supported (ad- 
mitting the woman to represent an 
ecclesiastical state) but, joining wath 
the horns to “ make war with the 


flamb,” 7. e. to persecute the chris- 


tian cause upon earth: which great 
apostacy, | apprehend, 1s “¢escribed, 


> : ee eS ee ett 
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with olher important events, in the 
SIX foregoing Chapters 

ln the vision now under conside- 
ration, jt is predicted by the angel, 
that the power whom he characte. 
rizes as °" the beast who Was, avG 4s 
not,” should (at a future period) as- 
cend out of the abyss, and would 
then be ‘‘the beast that was, and. js 
bot, and yet is,) exciting the wonder 
of the earth. In the eleventh chap- 
ter, St. John is informed that the 
beast whieh avcended cut of the a- 
byss, or bottomless pit, shall make 
war against the vo witnesses, over- 
comeand killttem.” ‘Lhe public ex- 
posure of their dead bodies for * three 
days and an halt.” synchronizes, [ 
think, with ‘the time, times, and 
hall a time,” when the woman, the 
true Church (ehap. xii.) is again nou- 
rished secretly ino the wilderness 
where she had before been fed 1250 
days, whist the witnesses prophesicd 
in sackcloth: fer surely the Church 
cannot be otherwise than in a wilder- 
ness-state whilst the witnesses fie 
dead. ‘The first period of 1260 days 
must be the fime (unless an interiie- 
diate space be admitied, which J think 
probable, between the 1260 and the 
three days and talt,) in which wer is 
said to be in Hieaven, by which I un- 
Gerstand a state of conflict in the 
Churen between good and evil princi- 
pics, the mystery of iniquity” be- 


aed ' 
my in a ae 


, 
' 
‘ 
*) 


ty} a Wy of aes } 
Oy cegree Oostructed by the au- 
thority of the witnesses, upon whose 


CGeath the reign of the beast, 2. e. of 


Antt-christ*®, commences, described 
. Il ~ ~ a 5 . 
In the thirteenth chanter, where he 
appears with his horns crowned (for 
they receive power as kings one 
hour with the beast,) and his heads 
- 4 H } - ’ 
not crowned, but beaime the name 
. % ! ° 
of Diasphemy. {Compare 2 Thee 
- \ ih we) *. ‘w at , . . ‘. . s thy 
UW. +4.) ‘Phis beast, which unites in his 


appearance the different characiers of 


these described by Daniel, receives 


power ** tocentinue,” or ‘to make 


me » 3? E e > . . a De ue ! 
Val, ‘dorty-two iOS, the Sa i 


* A visible head of a Church, which, 


though degenerate, is stil! Christian, can- 
net properiv be styled Anti-christ. Pur 
the Bishops of Rone, electing to iminnte 
the Jewish High Priests af the second tem- 
ple, are reigning prmnees; and if a Pons 
should arise, abjuring toc sacerdotal ¢ b 


4 i} % oe 
racter, and ** mareng erceeding greal’? asa 
sccudar prince, (like the demimon of Ma- 
homet, the Eastern Anti christ), “ Aye wos 
hy his oon porcer,”? (Dan. vill. 24) he may 
fully answer the prophecies on this subjees, 
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period during which the holy city « 
visible Chuich is trodden under toot 
The overthrow ol the/asternClurches, 
by ihe followers of Mahomet, had 
been foretold im the ninth chapter, an e 
in the tenth the angel gives to St. 
John a little book which contains the 
all of the Western; but as the anosta- 
‘'y, though creat, is not represented 
as universal, | conelude that the true 
Church is. still to be, during this 
riod also, nourished m the wilcerue 
In the fourteenth c bapter, very dread: 
ful threatenings aie pronounced a- 
gainst those “ who worship the beast 
and his image, and receive bis mark.” 


»* 


‘The application of sac h passages to 
members of the Roman © nureh, mere- 
ly as such, bas evidently tended to 
prejudice them ayainst the Reforma 
tion, and probably prevented many 
from receiving those warnings which 
in truth belonged to them. “4 he er 
ship of the beast and his image, wha 
ever it precisely means, can ane 
nothing less than open apostacy and 
blasphemy, a sad specimen of which, 
in a neighbouring nation, iurope has 
already beheld with horror. 

Since [ consider the thirteenth chap- 
ter to respect an event yet future, 2. ¢. 
the Kingdom of Anti-christ, so the 
vials being poured forth on that king- 
dom, I must account them to be fu- 
ture also; and I think they bear an 


‘ 


analogy to the judgments infli icted on, 


egypt at the conclusion of the captt- 
vity of Israel. ‘The true key to the 
language and scenery of the Apoca- 
lypse should be sought in the ancient 
Scriptures: hence [ conclude, that 
the drying-up of the Euphrates under 
the sixth vial (which seems to be a 
reference to the .ak 1g of Babylon by 
Cyrus) imphes the impending de- 
struction of Anti-christian Romes; for 


when the seventh vial is poured out, 


“Great Babylon is said to come in 
remembrance betore God, to give 
unto ber the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of his wrath.” Babylon 
appears to be in this prophecy the 


* If] may be permittcd to offer a con- 
secture concern ng events, which | esteem 
future, I should say, that since Anti-christ 
is described as ** shewing himself that 2e 


ss Go.’ IT suspect kes image to have some 


im] ious reference to the sacred person of 


the Messiah, styled in Seripture, ‘the 
3 


brightness of the glory of God and the 
express tinage of his person,” concerning 


whom it is said. ** Let all the angels of 


God worship him, 





elations XVIii. 
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name appropriate to Rome whether 
papal OF aposiate. p 
It is remarkable, that the Roman 
hame and Latin tongue continue to he 
Cutholic, and that notonly the Roman 
p rhe, but the very tiie of Emperor 
"the Rumanst, 1s pres Sery ed by the 


ark i ak ihe Cy’ ‘yianle i Munpire. 


he apostacy of the latter time is 
fully described by Paul in his Se- 
cond tf pistle to the ‘Thessalonians, 
and doubtiess intended, not to gratily 
their curiosity, but to direct. their 
conduct. ‘lhe Jews had long enter- 
tained the idea that their Messiali’s 
kingdom should be, not only para- 
mount to, but subversive of, all 
thers. ‘Lhis opinion would very natu- 
rally find entrance in the Ciwkaflan 
Ch, nk, and, all circumstances consi- 
dered, would constitute a very dane 
gerous temptation, since the over- 
throw of ail existing governments 
would be considered as the immediate 
prelude to the much desired ‘ ap- 
pearance of their Lord and their ga- 
thering unto him.” ‘Po correct this 
mistake was important, and that it 

vas Corrected ap spears from the gene- 
nee opinion which prevailed during 
the three first centuries, that when 
the Roma in Empire was destroyed, 
Anui-christ would appear ; which 
Tertullian assigns as a reason why 
Christians should pray for the prospe- 
rity of the Roman State. The mys- 
tery Of mmiquityy, cvopsas (secret prin- 
ciples of favlessness) J take to be 
that impatience of controul which is 
Inherent in every man as a fallen 
creature; which wrought like a secret 
leaven even in the bosom of the 
Church 5 and of which the Apostles 
themselves had cause to complain, as 
is evident from many passages in their 
Hpistles, than which perhaps none is 
more affecting than that of the vene- 
rable Apostle so honoured and belov- 
ed of hrs master, wbo yet had occa- 
sion to say, ‘* I wroteunto the Church ; 
but Diotrephes, who loveth to have 
the pre-e ap receiveth us not.’ 
John, 2nd Epistle. 
~ I conclude with a word of caution 
to two descriptions of persons. And 
first to parents and imstructors.—A 


+ We have lately heard much of this 
obsolete title, which, 1 think, intimates 
that its assumption in France is meditated, 
and doubtless with a view to the extensive 
claims which it t.javelvem 
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time of.trial’ is predicted in which 
those will fall who ‘* receive. not the 
love of the trath ;” but this danger 1s 
not confined to that period. Mien pe- 
rish in every age because the y love not 
the truth: to inspire this love, ought 
then to be the main object of eduea- 
tion. Butis this effected by familiar- 
izing the infant mind with Pagan fic- 
fions and with Pagan principles ? 
Will the youth who has formed his 
ideas of moral rectitude from Greek 
and Roman models, be disposed to 
submit his actions to the severer scru- 
tiny of Christian principles? or will 
an enthusiastic admiration of Hleathen 
antiquity prepare the man to rejcct 
with abhorrence the wild assertion, 
that the annihilation of Christianity 
would be the calvation of the world! 
Qodly. 1 would address such, for 
such there are in this day, who ho- 
nestly believethat Religion would flou- 
rish if all national Churches were o- 
verthrown. I intreat them to be cau- 
tious how they act upon this princi- 
ple, lest they si hould be betrayed into 
the enemy’s camp before they are 
aware, and concur in measures which 
their best judgment would reprobate, 
if they could foresee the tendencies 
and ultimate effect. As for such, who, 
without any reference to Religion, 
and in defiance of even Reason her- 
self, when arguing from experience, 
vill persist to hug the delusion, that 
the destruction of ‘authority is the re- 
medy of social evils; Icanonly say, 
since they ‘“ believe not Moses and 
the Prophets,” since they disregard 
the law of God, and spurn his dele- 
gated power ‘In man, it is no wonder 
that they remain unconvinced by the 


recent calamities oi Europe, and deaf 


to the expiring groans of multitudes 
already sacrifice d to their idols. 


i 
4a 46 


P. S. The inclosed paper may, 
perhaps, be already too long; yet I 
wish to subjoin what appears to me 
some reasons for a conjeciure, that 
the period of 1260 days mentioned in 
chap. xil. er terminated at the Re for- 
mation, Those Protestant wii- 
ters who Mix their commencement so 
late as the beginning of the ‘se- 
venth century, seem not to have 
considered fhat here by they repre- 
sent the sixth century as a far bet- 
ter period of on Church than any 
subsequent to the Reformation. 21 dly. 


The supposed interval between the 





re ponde nt G . B. is im! portant, VIZ. 


1260 days, and ‘the time, times, and 
helfa we,’ answers to the des rip- 


tion of a mixed -tate. ihe state of 


contliét 5 (chap. xi. 7.) in which the 
witnesses, though no longer elothed in 
sackcivth, as when under the papal 
tyranny, are vet nether perfect nor 
glorified. 3rdly. ‘This interval, the 
duration of si ich is not revealed, 
prec ludes any calculations respecting 
the consumm: ti ion of ail thines, whi ch 
the other Scriptures uniformly vail 
from the curiosity of man, that we 
may be tound wetching, not KNOWING 
at what day or hour the Son of man 


comcla. Ma itt. XXV, 1S I. ~ 


— nn TE iki 
Tothe ditor of ithe Christian Observer. 


Tiis question proposed by your cor- 


*’ When there is a struggle in the 
mind between right and wrong, how 
may it be known whether this strug- 
gle arises from the checks of natural 
conscience In an unrenewed mind, or 
froma prince) ale of grace in the soul 3 
If the following thoughts on the sub- 
ject seem likely to afford any satisfac- 
lion to the Querist, they are at his and 
your service. 

1. The aren le which arises from 
the checks of natural conscience in 
an unrene wed mind, will generally 
be found to be partial as to its object, 
having respect only to some particular 
sin or sins, which may appear more 
heinous in their nature, or more dan- 
gerous in their consequences, than 


others. ‘The conflict, in this case, is 


not with what the Scriptures term the 
body of sin: whereas the struggle 
that originates in a principle of grace 
is against sin universally : its object i is 
that the old man (2. e. the old nature 
altogether) pany be put off with his 
deeds. It is far from being a mere 
struggle against prominent vices ; it 
is an opposition which prompts the 
true Christian to search out and pur- 
sue the foe, and wherein the severest 
conflicts are with the latent evils ot 
the heart, such as pride, unbeliet, selt- 
righteousn ess, want of submission to 
the Divine wi Hl, &c. ‘There is nohy- 
poctisy, allowed deceit, or 
gence of any sin whatever, in the 
true spiritual wartare. 
‘Lhe struggle between passion 
and consetence in the breast of a naltt- 
ral man is generally unsteady and va- 
riable. At certain’ seasons it is vigo- 
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) rous and strong: at other times faint 
: end feeble: and then avai f . 

eabith He, aba Chen again, TOr per 

hap “A long CoASOOND, allogether *US- 

pended: whereasthe confict between 

nature and crace, between the flesh 

and the Sow, is more steady, regu- 
j ! ‘ 

lar, and union, bie true be HCVCT, 

communing daily with his own heart, 

ond discovenng with -pain the secret 

workings of evil, patns imereasing 


convichon of the importance of per- 
SOVEeTINE OPPO Hon an patience, Vigie 
binee, faith, and prayer. Pts 
. cations to the ‘Phiong of Grace 
\' daily renewed, and thus, streagthen- 
: ed with power and might from above, 
heoas enabled to mamtain the pood 
hebt, not presummy to lay down his 
\ atins Gil the days of his warfare (soy 
| yw, Job xiv. td) are ended, 
| '. ‘The ordinary struggle in an un- 
renewed mmd originates chiefly in 
fear, ands stronger im proportion as 
ihe apprehension of danger is excited, 
lt is, im fdact, astruagvle between the 
ddymentand the mehnation, the one 
poling Oat the consequences 5 while 
Hoeother covets the pleasures, of sin 3 
the one pressing the importance and 
necessity, while the other shrinks 
from the perlormanee, of acknow- 
ledeed duties. ‘Phere is nothing in 
this strugele which shews either ha- 
redhat sip, or love of the divine law. 
‘The trath is, the heart is not divorced 
trom evil babits and adachments, ands 
is therefore secretly offended at the 
strictness, spirituality, and extent of 
Hat law, which condemns them : 
there is a latent cis pe asure in the 
because sin and happiness are 
of made compatible. Now the con- 
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(hetinas parila ral mind is ever attend- 
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soul, 





elwih a hatred of sin, as a thing 

\ evilanats nature, as weil as pernict 
Cus Tm its consequences. Not only 
ihe Judament condemns, but the will 

opposes, and the affections are with- 

et diaun trom it. ‘Phe-law of Gad, 
‘f Which an the other case is matter of 
, oflence, is here not only acknow- 
fledged as holy and just, but approved 

' s goed: itis the delight of the in- 
: Ward man: ard the eriet ot a sincere 
b Christan isto find in himself so many 
wavword tempers and dispositions 

daly subvecied to iis righteous and 

4 Mary. conttoul. At ainst these he 
maintaias an hab:lual and serious con- 


ct, and pot merely to avoid the con, 


’ ' 
. ot 


supnation, bui also the pollution of 
siig not simp .y Wishing to secure iu- 
are happiness, bet labouring to pet- 
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fect holiness ) the fear of degre: 

the ordinary struge e, when th 

ler principe scems for the momen: to 
prevail, ana the d ily pressed Upon 
the conscience 1s performed, the obe- 
dhence isonty like that of Sau!, when 
he forced himself to offer a burnt- 


offe Ting. When the solicitation to sin 
is demed, it is but like the refusal of 
Valaam tn po wilh lhe messenzers of 
Palak, when he glaily would have 
accompamed them bad he dared to 
do itt. Inshort, to borrow a compa- 
rieon which | have somewhere seen, 
whatever struggles an unrenewed 
man may have, sin ts to lim like 
precious wares in the shi ip, which are 
only thrown overboard (and that 
sparingly “as possible) in a storm: but 
fo one of a spiritual mind it is as the 
Sslagnant and oflensive water in the 
vessel, which the good mar.ner 1s as- 
siduous to pump out and clear away 
daily, 
4. Where the strugele between 
right and wrong arises ouly from the 
checks of natural cons clenee, it 1s 
conducted, or carried on, by the mere 
exertion of natural powcr; the sub- 
ject of it opposes solicitatious to evil, 





da 


with purposes and resolutions formed 
entirely in lis own strength: whereas, 


in the conflict between the flesh and 
the Spirit, ina renewed mind, the 
combatant is strong in the grace, that 
is, In Christ desus. Ly the acting of 
faith, from time to time renewed, on 
the Saviour to whom he is by that vi- 
tal principle united, he derives re- 
newed supplies of that spirit of power 
and might, whereby alone he can ef-. 
lectually be strengthened in the inner 
man, to fight the good fight, and to 
crucify the flesh with its affections 
and lusis, 

Lastly. From the struggles occa- 
sioned by the mere checks of natural 
conscience no extensive or perma- 
nent good effects ensue. However 
temptation may er asionally be resist- 

ed with eflect, the power of the ene- 
my is not euben or subdued; nor is 
there produced in the mind any habi- 
tual vigilance, circumspec lion, godly 
jealousy, fear, or abhorrence ct evil, 
Sin, in some torm or other, still 
reigns in the mortal body, and 13 
obeved in the lusts thereof, But in 
the confict, which arises from a prin- 
ciple of grace in the soul, substantial 


advantage is gained over the adver- 
sary: the malignity and deceitfulness. 


oi sip are, in an increasing degree, 
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discovered, its secret motions are 
more clearly traced, and its subtle 
workings more effectually frustrated. 
The soul learns more fully the impor- 
tance of faith and prayer, of the conti- 
nual use of the Christian armour, and 
of ‘ looking unto Jesus.” By these 
means they that are Christ’s are ena- 
bled to crucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, so that all things 
belonging to the old man do gradually 
die in them, while all things belonging 
to the new ‘man live and grow in 
them. ‘This statement is not to be 
considered as invalidated by the com- 
plaints of eminent Christians concern- 
ing the power of sin within them, by 
reason whereof they yet groan being 
burdened. Jt is to be Canikdabed 
that, ine proportion to a man’s real 
growth in grace and holiness, sin not 
only will be more clearly seen, but 
more cordially hated, and its opposi- 
tion to the new man more acutely and 
painfully felt. It is not therefore a 
fair inference from the complaints.al- 
luded to, that sin is not mortified or 
weakened. The believer may ex- 
pect the opposition of the enemy, and 
count upon the continuance of the 
conflict, till the happy period. shall 
arrive when he will receive the end 
of his faith, even the salvation of his 


soul. 
M. T. HH. 


- a —— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Iv lately perusing the conclusion of 
Rishop Burnet’s history of his own 
times, being (as he himself calls it) 
his last testrmony, or dying speech ; 
{ could not help pausing at those 
pages which contain his excellent ad- 
vice to the Clergy of the Established 


Church in his days. Every friend to 
his country, and to the interests of 
virtue and religion, cannot help wish- 
ing that such appropriate, judicious, 
and faithful sentiments may be ex- 
tensively circulated and carefully 
studied. I have, therefore, subjoin- 
ed an abstract of them, hoping that, 
through the medium of the Christian 


Observer, they may meet the eye of 


many of our clergy, and obtain trom 
them that serious consideration to 
which their importance is justly enti- 
tled*, G. B. 

* We perfectly concur with G. B. in bis 
estimate of the following extracts, and we 
Gnite with him in recommending them to 

Crausr. Ozsery. No. 37. 


BISHOP BURNET’S TIIOUGHTS CONCERN- 
ING THE CLERGY. 


“ Havine given my thoughts in gene- 


ral with relation to the constitution of 


our Church and the communion with 
it, 1 proceed in the next place to that 
which is special with relation to the 
Clergy. Ihave said a great deal on 
this head in my book of the Pastoral 
Care, which, of all the tracts | ever 
wrote, is that in which I| rejoice the 
most: and though it has brought much 
anger.from those who will not submit 
to the plan there laid down, yet it bas 
done much good during my own life, 
and I hope it will do yet more good 
alter lam dead. This is a subject I 
have thought much upon, and so | 
will here add some things to what 
will be found in that book.” 

** No man ought to think of this 
profession, unless he feel within bim- 
self a love toreligion, with a zeal for 
it, and an internal true piely, whach 
is chiefly kept up by secret prayer, 
and by reading of the Scriptures. As 
long as these things are a man’s bur- 
den, they are intalhble imdications 
that he has no inward vocation, nor 
motion of the Holy Spirit to undertake 
it. The capital error in men’s pre- 
paring themselves for that function ts, 
that they study books more than them- 
selves ; that they read divinity more 
in Other books than in the Scriptures. 
Days of prayer, meditation, and fast- 
ing at least once a quarier, in which 
they may read over and over agai 
both othices of ordination, and get by 
heart those passages in the Epistles to 
Timothy and ‘Titus that relate to this 
function, would form their minds to a 
right sense of it, and be an effectual 
mean to prepare-them duly for it.” 

** Ask yourselves often (for | ad- 
dress myself to you as if I were still 
alive) would you follow that course 
of life, if there were no settled esta- 
blishment belonging to it, and if you 
were to preach under the cross and in 
danger of persecution? For till you 
arrive at that you are yet carnal, and 
come into the priesthood fora piece of 
bread. Study to keep alive in youa 


the serious attention of all our clerey. 

No one whois acquainted with the state of 

the English Church at the present day, 

compared with what it was at the time 

when Bishop Buruet wrote his bistory, 

will deem. their insertion unseasonable. 
Lipitor, 
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flame of exalted devotion: be talking 
often to yourselves and communing 
with your own hearts; digest all that 
you read carefully, that you may re- 
member it so well as not to be at a 
loss when any point of divinity is 
talked of. A little study well digest- 
ed, ina good serious mind, will g0 a 
great way, and will lav in materials 
for your whole life. Above ail things 
raise within yourselves a zeal for do- 
ing good and for gaining souls. In- 
deed I have lamented, during my 
whole life, that I saw so litile true 
zeal amony our clergy. I have seen 
much zealinthecleray of the Church 
of Rome, though it is both ill-direct- 
ed and il!-conducted. I have seen 
much veal likewise throughout the 
foreign Churches. The Dissenters 
nave a great deal of zeal among them ; 
hut T must own that the main body of 
our Clergy has always appeared dull 
and lifeless to me; and, instead of 
animating one another, they seem ra- 
ther tolay one another asleep. With- 
out a visible alteration in this, you 
will fallunder an awful contempt, and 
lose both the credit and fruits of your 
ministry. When you are in orders, 
be ready to perform all the parts of 
your function: be not anxious about 
a settlement: endeavour to distin- 
guish yourselves in your studies, la- 
bours, exemplary deportment, and a 
just sweetness of temper, managed 
with gravity and discretion: and as 
for what coneerns yourselves depend 
on the Providence of God; for he 
will in duetime raise up friends and 
benefactors to you. I do affirm this 
upon the observation of my whole 
life, that I never saw any one who 


conducted himself by these rules but — 


he was brought into good posts, or, at 
east, into an easy state of subsist- 
ence. Do not affect torun into new 
Opmions, nor to heat yourselves in dis- 
putes about matters’ of small impor- 
fance. Beem with settling in your 


aah 
‘ , 


minds the foundations of your faith, 
and be full of this and ready at it, 


that you may know how to deal with 


unbelievers, for that is the spreading 
corruption of this age.” 

** ‘The clergy are the dispensers of 
the word and sacraments, and the 
more faithful and diligent we are in 
this, the world will pay so much the 
mere respect and submission to us. 
And our maintaining arguments for 
nore power than we have, will be of 


no cilect unless the world sees that 


we make a good use of the authority 
which is already in our hands. It is 
with the clergy as with princes, the 
only way to keep their prerogative 
from being uneasy to their subjects, 
and from being disputed, is to manage 
it wholly for their good and advan- 
tage: then all will be for it, when 
they find it is tor them. -This will 
prevail more effectually than all the 
arguments of lawyers, with all the 
precedents of former times. There- 
fore let the clergy live and labour 
well, and they will feel as much au- 
thority will follow that as they will 
know how to manage well. They 
will never be secured or recovered 
from contempt, but by living and la- 
bouring as they ought to do. © When 
I say live better, I mean nofonly to 
live without scandal, but to lead ex- 
emplary lives:—to be eminent in hu- 
mility, meekness, sobriety, contempt 
of the world, and unfeigned love ot 
the brethren ; abstracted from the vain 
conversation of the world, retired, 
and at home, joining prayer and me- 
ditation with fasting, without which 
the latter may do well with relation 
to the body, but will signify little with 
relation to the mind. If to such a 
course of life clergymen would add a 
little more labour, not only perform- 
ing public offices and preaching to 
the edification of the people, but 
watching over and instructing them, 
exhorting, reproving, and comforting 
them, as occasion is given from house 
to house, making their holy calling the 
business of their whole life, they 
would soon find their own minds grow 
to be in a better temper, and their peo- 
ple would shew more esteem and re- 
gard for them, anda blessing from God 
would aitend upon their labours. | say 
it with great regret, 1 have observed 
the clergy in all the places. through 
which I have travelled, Papists, Lu- 


‘therans, Calvinists, and Dissenters ; 


but of them all our clergy is much the 
most remiss in their labours in private, 
and the least severe in their lives. 
Do not think I say this-te expose you, 
or to defame this Church: those cen- 
sures have passed on me for my free- 
dom during my life, God knows how 
unjustly, my designs being all to a- 
waken the clergy, and by that means 
to preserve the Church; for which he 
who knows all things, knows how 
much and how long | have been mourn- 
ing in seeret, and fasting and praying 
before him. And let me say this 
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freely to you, now that [ am cut of 
the reach of envy and censure : unless 
a better spirit possess the clergzy,argu- 
ments, (and what is more,) laws and 
authority wll not prove strong enough 
to preserve the Church, Oh, my 
brethren, (for I speak as if I were 
among you,) think what manner of 
persons you ought to be im all holy 
conversation and godliness, that so 
vou may shine as lights in the world. 
Think of the account you must give 
tor these immortal! souls committed to 
your care, which were redeemed by 
the blood of Christ, who has sent you 
in his name to persuade them to be 
reconciled to God, and at last to pre- 
sent them to him faultless with ex- 
ceeding joy, he sees and observes 
your labours, and will recompence 
them gloriously in that great day.” 


a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir is well known what prodigious ad- 
vantage is derived in the differeat 
trades and professions from being pre- 
pared for them by early habits. We 
seldom hear of a good farmer who did 
not spend his youth ona farm. Long 
apprenticeships are thought necessary 
for those who are to become manu- 
facturers and tradesmen. ‘The best 
sailors are those who entered into the 
seafaring line when boys. snd a- 
mong those who enter into the Church 
with right motives and ‘impressions, 
the sons of pious clergymen have a 
manifest advantage. They have, from 
the first dawn of reason, been used 
to witness the performance of the du- 
lies, which they are themselves to 
undertake, and the occurrence of 
many of the difficulties they are to 
encounter, and have been in the ha- 
bit of continually hearing both the 
one and the other canvassed in. jami- 
liar conversation. 

There is, however, one difficulty 
which they are very generally almost 
as ill prepared to meet as those whose 
fathers have not been in the Church ; 
I mean the difficulty of making them- 
selves easily understood by the lower 
classes, For how are their childhood 
and youth employed? Do they live 
among the poor, adopt their vocabu- 
lary, and become familiar with their 
modes of thinking and of expression ¢ 
On ihe contrary, pains are taken from 
their infancy to prevent their mixing 
much with the children of the lower 


orders, that they may not learn thetr 
vulgar, not to say their vicious, ha- 
bits; and ata fit age they are very 
properly put to a grammar school, 
with children of their own rank in 
life, and allerwards sent to a univer- 
sity, as the best means of improving 
their faculties, and storing their minds 
with useful knowledge. However 
beneficial oreven necessary this course 
may be, itis evident, that, instead of 
fitting, it may be saul to wufit them 
for addressing the poor in ticir own 
language, and in a strain of argument 
and exhortation suited to their know- 
ledge, abilities, and habits. Let a 
well educated man employ a quarter 
or half an hour in explaining to a rus- 
tic a principle in politics, or a poimtof 
law, which is not very plain and sim- 
ple, and he will soon discover how 
widely different the strain of reason- 
ing and modes of expression most na- 
tural to him are from those of the poor 
man. tle will not have proceeded 
far in his explanation, when he will 
find that he has assumed some fact, 
or taken some principle for grant- 
ed, of which his companion is igno- 
rant; or that he has proceeded more 
rapidly in his reasoning than the poor 
man has been able to follow him; or 
that he has used some term, or adopt- 


ed some form of expression which has_ 


puzzled him. He will, therefore, re- 
double his care to be intelligible, and 
watch the countenance of the man he 
is addressing, and often ask ques- 
lions in order to ascertain whether 
he ts understood. With all this cau- 
tion he wil frequently find it neces- 
sary to go over bis ground again, 
and vary his expressions, and his me- 
thods of explanation. Now if this is 
the case with respect to law or poll- 
tics, must not something similar be 
expected when divinity is the sub- 
ject under consideration, especially 
as far as regards those fihe great mass 
of the poor, I fear, in most congre- 
gations) who passess very liltie reli- 
gious knowledge And if such difh- 
culties as have been described are to 
be expected by a clergyman, who 
has not conguered them through long 
experience in his pastoral labours, 
even in conversations with bis poor 
parishioners, how much greater aiffi- 
culties must he have to encounter in 
his sermons, in which it is necessary 
for him to make his language and his 
mode of address suitable, not to one 
of his parishioners only, but toall who 
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atiend his ministry : and this without 
be ‘tng able to stop in his course, and 


ask questions, and rectify misconcep- 
tions, and clear up points in which he 
finds himself all anderstood ? And 
yet if the unconverted poor do not 
find a sermon so simple and inte gm 
ble, that they can comprehend by | 
the greater p art without muc h) iets, 
few of them will listen to it. And 
those who do listen, and understand 
in part, will carry away vague and 
madequate and erroneous notions: 
and if impressed by what they have 
impre ssions will rest on 
no sound foun lation, and will pro- 
bably be wild and fanciful. Hasoity 
the private reading of the Scriptures, 
and the pastoral visits of the clergy - 
man, come admirably in aid. of his 
preaching, and do much towards 
supplying its defects, and rendering 
itemimenily useful, even among the 
poor, On these points, however, it 
1S not compatible with my present 
object to enlarge 
If then it is no easy matter for a 
man of education to accommodate 
himself tothe scanty vocabulary, the 
ignorance, and the dullness of his 
poor parishioners, are the clergy suf- 
ficiently aware of the difficulty? If 
| thought they were, I should have 
much less inducement to address you 
on this subject; for I should be con- 
vinced, that these who are “ faithtul 
to their sacred trust,” (and to those 
alonecould | hopetobe of use) are now 
using their best endeavours to sur- 
mount it. | sheald have little- fear 
lest they should accommodate their 
sermons to the taste of a few persons 
of a higher class, rather than have in 
view the edification of the poor who 
almost always form the great mass 
of their congregations ; because such 
ministers know and feel that they are 
to be “no respecters of persons.’ 
Still less should | apprehend that they 
would forbear to lower their style and 
language, and restrain. their powers 
of reasoning as far a s might be neces- 
sary, lest they Enlist injure their cha- 


racters as scholars; for ministers of 


this description are content, with St. 
Paul, to drop * wesetiom of words,” 
and “ excellency of speech,” to} preach 
‘not themselves but Christ and 
‘to spend and be spent” for their 
flocks. It ts true, they may still, es- 
pecially the younger part of the m1, 
teel occasionally some vnwillingnes 

to make all the requisite sacrifices : 


[JAn. 


they may cast at times a longing lin- 
eering look afier the cbjects of their 
literary ambition at school and at 
coileze: but in them liters ary ambi- 
tion has received its ae adh wound, 
and given pla ice to a holy zeal for the 
promo tion of the glory of God, and 
for the salvat ion of their te!low-crea- 
tures, especially of those commitied 
io. their charge. ‘They mav find, tn- 
deed, great vigilance, and zealous 
endeavours, and, above all, unre- 
mitting applications at the ‘Torone of 
Grace from a deep sense of their own 
weakness and corruption, necessary 
for their defence against the inroads 
of their old enemies. But vigilance, 
and endeavours, and prayers, will all 
be employed as weapons of their war- 
fare, and if they persevere in well- 
doing, Christ will confirm their vic- 
tory, and make it more and more 

complete. 

Rut a far greater number of our 
weil-disposed clergy, who are not 
sufiiciently intellies bicintheirscrmons, 
appear to me to err m ore from a want 
of consciousness thai they soar above 
the heads of the lower adiaes, than 
from undue attention to the higher 
classes, or from a wish to support 
their literary characters. by ir ser- 
mons are generally delivered without 

any appearance of apprehension, that 
a large proportion of their hearers may 
be unable tounderstand many parts of 
them. Not a few adopt nearly the 
same style, ‘that they would employ, 
were they addressing persons of their 
own rank in life; and many more 
stop considerably short of simplitying 
their style sufhciently. In their choice 
of matter, and intheir mode of argu- 
ing, they very generally pay more at- 
tention to the Si attainments of their 
congregations, yet even in_ these 
points ‘they y appear to me very often 
to be unconscious how low those at- 
tainments are. 

Indecd whena clergyman ts aware 
that the difference between himself 
and his poor parishioners 1s extremely 
oreal, still it is by no means easy for 
him {o see in detail and with preci- 
sion, in what that difference consists. 
Suppose him, however, to have at- 


tained this branc h of knowledge, ot 


greater importance to him in his pre- 
sent situation than many of those 
branches which emploved his hours, 
and employed them very profitably, 
at college, still a very arduous task re- 
mains to be pertormed. He must 
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learn the art of Seti aside his old 
and regular habits to writing and con- 
versation; to put himsei! m the situa- 
| ion o} labourers and mechanics, and 
nd s them in a way suited to their 
“pee wiedge, habits, ‘and capacities. 

But in proportion to’ the diflicuHy - 
the undertaking should be his study, 

and zeal, and “diligence, to accom- 
plisia it. Until he “has succeeded in 
this point he speaks a sort of unknown 
tongue in his parish, and however he 
may edify himself, and perhaps a tew 
like himself, by his sermons, be can- 
not rationally hope to ‘ edify the 
Church.” —** Except ve utter by the 
tongue words easy 1g be understood, 

how. shall it be known what ts spok- 


_en? for ye shall speak into the air.” 


1 Cor. xiv. 4, 9. 
With all Ha advantages a clergy- 

nan enjoys, he labours under a great 
disadvantage in the point under con- 
sideration, when compared with a 
Methodist or Dissenting Minister. 
The latter being generally taken: from 
the lower classes naturally speaks 
their language ; and whether he ex- 
plains, or argues, or exhorts, he pro- 
ceeds in a way suited to their capaci- 
ties and general habits. I am con- 
vinced that Methodists, in_ parti- 
cular, owe much of their success to 
iheir Dosnpeet eo being so well under- 
stood by the poor. If then it is one 
of the weak sides of the Church, 
that her pastors are not sufhciently in- 
telligible to their congregations, 1s It 
not the part of those who revere 
her as the best instructress of their 
country, to use their earnest endea- 
vours to fortifv her in this quarter ; 
and remove a blemish which operates 
powerlully in preventing her sound 
and enlightened views of evangelical 
— from producing, under the di- 

ne blessing, their full effect? I 

iene to pursue this subject further 
ina future letter, and-to endeavour to 
pomtout some of those circumstances, 
in method, selection of matter, mode 
Oi arguing, structure of sentences, 
and choice of words, which ought 
carelully to be avoided in sermons in- 
tended for congregations Consisting 
chictiy of the poor. 
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Lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ss , . o.% 
if iS a question of much importance 


oi what kind the amusements of 


Amusemenis proper jor Christians. 13 


Christians ought to be, and how far, 
consistently with their character, they 
may indulge in them. As the sub- 
ject has frequently occupied my 
thoughts, I have of course formed 
some opinion concerning it; which, 
if it have not the good fortune to meet 
the approbation of 
generality of your readers, may have 
the eood effec f of Inviting to the dis- 
cussion some who in that respect may 
be more success! * 

Pe ‘mit me, then, to state itas mv 
opinion, that the amusements of chris- 
tians should be their recreation, not 
their business: ‘They should be ra- 
iher of a private than a public and 
gregarious kind. Sill less should 
they } be of such a nature and charac. 
ter, as tends to sink the grand dis- 
uinction, which ought ever to divide 
the religious from the irreligious part 
of society. Least of all should they 
have in their composition any thing 
which is directly and decidedly sin- 
ful. 

With respect to theatrical enter- 
fainments the opinion of the Chris- 
tian world scems to be pretty well 
determined. But there are others of 
an inferior, and, as 1 am willing to 
admit, of a more innocent kind ; balls, 
and conce erts, for instance, an attend- 
ance upon which some are disposed 
to consider as not mecompatible with 
the Christian character. Upon these, 
therefore, 1 propose to offer some 
remarks. 5 es 

It ceriainly becomes a Christian se- 
riously to enquire, and to the best of 
his ability determine, what is the pre- 
dominant character of those who tres 
quent these 
greater part are not decidedly vicious, 
in such a degree as the world tole- 
rates and approves, (and that is a 
considerable one), charity itself must 
pronounce them to be lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God. And 
is there no danger to a Christian in 
associating with such characters? 1s 
there no danger to youth aera uly 
in such an association? is there any 
thing which tends more powerfally to 
at) assimilation of character in differ- 
ent persons, than an asscciation in 
their pleasures: It can hardly be 
pretended, by the most zealous ad- 
vocate for the amusementin question, 
that it does not operate as an incen- 
tive, of the highest power, to vanity 
and every kindred disposition ; if, 


indeed, its natural tendency, in some 
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respects, be not worse. An 1 it must 
he allowed by all who are acquainted 

ith the subject, that a passion for 
ainusements, often generated and _ al- 
most always strenethei red by ‘this par- 
ticular indulgence, while it enervates 
tie mind, renders 't u mht for the pro- 
ecution of the re: uiar duties of jife, 
and extinguishes many human vir- 


tues, : 
fh anv, who have parteken of such 
civersions witheut personal iar, 
' ' as . : 
should allewe their own case to inva- 
Aste wblel € tawé feck 4 ad 
mainte WHat nave past Deen Saving, 


I shall only add, that, by this very 
eircun isla nee, they are disqualilic df 
from giving an accurate judgment 
upon the subject. And if this is not 
the case with others, as with many 
most unaueslionably it is es a 
Christian should consider how far he 
is justified in encouraging by his ex- 
ample a gral fe: ition of which others 
cannot part: tke without danger, if not 
without guilt. 

Unquestionably men of character, 
virtue, or religion, never appear so 
nuch out of place—never appear So 
contemptible, as in a scene and occu- 
pation, which the gayand the dissipat- 
ed claim peculiarly as their own. And 
one 1s tempted to pity the condition 
of worthy persons, who, with all 
their awkward attempts to assume 
the manners, and acconimodate them- 
selves to the spirit of their com pany, 
are shunned aid ridiculed by the very 
persons, tor whose sake they make 
the sacrifice. ‘There is, at least, in 
the amusements here condemned, 
levity, a dubtousness, titthe consonant 
with the pre Vailing sobriety, circum- 


b] 
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spection, and self-icalousy, which be 
long to the Christian character, An 
so well agreed are even trreligious 
persons with the generality of Cheis- 
tians in this view of the subject, that 
peculiar disapprobation and disgust 
has bee n expressed by tle former, at 
seeing clergymen take their hits 
the diversions of the ball room. It js 
a dis grace, pecu Pa to mocern times, 
to behold the nares of persons con- 
secrated to religion regularly an- 
nounced by the public papers, as 
stewards of the approaching bail 

udet hac opprobria, &e. . 

But I consider the matter m ano- 
ther light. There 1s a language in 
the conduct which I am reprobating. 
Men may speak by actions as well as 
by words. Language, properly so 


} 
l 


called, is a system of arbitrary 


mMUSCMEeENIS prone a for ( }, s istians. [J {NX 


sounds, which, by a tacit, implied 
and known consent, convey certain 
definite ideas. No formal or exor 

compact was ever made by any inat- 
vidual to this purpose. ‘Phe sounds 
themselves are so far from havine any 
necessary connection with the ideas 
for which they stand, that in some o- 
ther language they may denote di- 
rectly the reverse. Yet such is the 
obligation arising from the consent 
abovementioned, that a man by his 
words may not only produce evils of 
the most serious nature, but become 


justly chargeable with the guilt of 


using them. Actions are signili- 
cative upon the same pri ciple e; and 
In most cases we are as much bound 
to abide by their meaning—as much 
liable to the imputation of their na- 
tural consequences. “Now,. judging 
according to the known sense which 
the world in general, both those who 
have religion and those who have 
none, put upon frequer ning p aces of 
public amusement, L consider such 
conduct as a badge, astanal, a mark, 
by which the person so acting gives 
it to be understood, that he 1s on the 
world’s side; that he classes himself 
vith those who live without God in 
the world, and who look for no hap- 
piness but what ts to be c njoy ed here. 
If this interpretation should be only 
doubilul, it would sull be incum- 
bent uy won a Christian to be on hts 
guard, and neither give just offence, 
hor puta stumbling block in the way 
of his brother. ‘There is a respect 
due even to the prejudices of men ; 
and if, by uattention to these, we 
embolden others to transgress, or de- 
feat our own useluiness, we shail not 
be accounted Dy Our J Judge as gulltles 
of the injury that is done. 7 
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vnico iateiv occurred to mv. tine 


from the perusal of one of the reviews 
lateiy published. I have neard mus hh 
of the terms Jdrminian and Calvinist 
of late days, and now and then they 


btrude themselves on my notice in 
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the pages of my favourite old authors : 
but not being deeply versed in pole- 
mical distinctions, nor very fond of 
4>ring my love for a pious book to 
be diminished by any innuendoes as to 
the author’s views on certain my steri- 
ous questions, L often find myself e- 
: ally delighted with the productions 
ot wrters who differ much, as I am 
( e: on those points. I have never, 
therefore, taken. any pains to ascer- 
fain with precision which of my old 
friends and instructors adopted the 

Calvinistic, and which the Arminian, 
cerpreutioe of the Scriptures: nor 
indeed to know what those respective 
schemes are. The frequency, how- 
ever, with which these matters are 
now introduced imto_ th eological con- 
versation has made me begin to feel a 
little anxious, for my ownc redit? s sake, 
to know what an Arminian and Ww hat 
a Calvinist means. On applying toa 
friend, much better vers sed in contro- 
versial matters than myself, he inform- 


nd me that I mig ‘ht cain a vast deal of 


information on these points by reading 
> oe LS ire 
tne ANTI-} AC OLIN Ri Vk Wy, which, tiv 


observed, was conducted by men of 


such profound and deep learning m 


ali theological disquisicons, that the ie 
is ertions and ae CiUsiOns might ba 
cousidered as decisive on every im- 
D portant subject. Rel Iving on my 
end’s opinion and recominendation, 
i ok owed a few numbers ot that 
publication, ‘The first T opened con- 
tained a ig “aA of Mr. Pearson’s Let- 
terto Mr. Overton, in which the Re- 
viewer ah ies the well known jucici- 
ous detender of our Church’s disci- 
pine and doctrines, the Arminian 
locker. ‘This was a case just such a 
wished for. My own veneration oa 
he works of that author on the one 
hand, and my learned friend’s high 
Opinion of the discriminating judg- 
nent of the Anti-jacobin Revi iewers 
on the other, led me to conclude that 
i “houtd now easily ascertam the sen- 
iments which di stinguish the Armi- 
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nian party, and consequently by re- 


versing them, those which are held 
hy Cals inists. I was the more <atis- 
fied with this mode of gaining the de- 
sired information, because Hoe Ke ros 
an author who expresses his ideas 
with so much precision as to preclude 
any great probability of mistaking his 
languaee, 

The doctrines of imputed righte- 
Ousness and justification have Aven 
birth ta much discussion; and I felt 


desirous of know ing what the Armr- 
nian looker maintained respecting 
them. ‘The following passages satisfied 
me on the former head, and I make 
no apology for lengthening my letter 
by insertin «them, being well assured 
that, whether your readers feel any 
interest. or notin the inquiry which 
engaged my attention, they cannot 
but be gratified with any thing which 
was dictated by such a head and 
heart as that of Hooker. 

There isa glorifying righteousness of 
men in the world to come, as there isa 
juctifying and sanctifying righteousness 
here, The vightecusness wherewith we 
shail be clothed in the world to come, is 
both perfect and inherent. ‘That whereby 
here we are justified is perfect but not inhe= 

rent. That whereby we are sanctified, is 
inherent but not perfect.”—* The righte- 
Ousiess wherein we must be found, if we 
will be justified, is not our own; there- 
fore we cannot be justified, by any énkerené 
qual.ty. Christ hath merited righteous- 
ness for as Many as are found in him.”— 
** There be two kinds of Christian righte- 
ousness; the one without us, which we 
have by zmputation; the other inus, which 
consisteth of faith, hope, and charity, and 
other Christian virtues. God giveth us 
both the one justice aud the other; the one 
by accepting us for righteous in Christ ; 
the other by working christian mehteous- 
hess inus. If here it be demanded which 
of these we do first receive, I answer that 
the Spirit, the virtues of the Spuwit, the 
habitual justice, which is ingrafted, the 
evlernal justice of Jesus Christ which ts im- 
puted ; these we receive all at one and the 
same time; whensoever we have anv of 
these, we have al! ; they gotogether. Yet 
since no man is justified except he be- 
lieve, and no man believeth except he have 
faith, and no man except he have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption hath faith, 
forasmuch as they do necessarily infer 
justilication, and justification doth of ne- 
cessity pre-suppose them ; we nrust needs 
hold that :mputed righteousness, in dignity 
being the chiefest, is notwithstanding im 
order the last of these.” &c. &c.—, Dis- 
course on Justificatior 

It being evident from this passage 
that Hooker nantes the doctrine ot 


imputed righteousness, 1 conclude 
} . ,. ‘ 
that Arminians in general do the 


same, as otherwise it would be a vers 
Inappucabie epithet to a writer who 
has said so much on that particalar 
subject, and whoclearly makes it an 
essential part of his own system, as 
above and many 
‘nt passages in bis work 

I took italso for gral ted, on the same 


COTTesoory: 
mre p76 a 


premises, that the Church of Eng- 
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land titerprete Lookero, must also 
hold this Arminéan tenet of the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness to the 
believer. 

I was next anxious to learn the sen- 
timents of this emine nt divi me on the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and 
turning to bis sermon on that subject, 
§ 31, 1 found the tollowing passage. 

*< It is a childish cavil, wh rewith in the 
mnatter of justification our adversaries so 
xreatly please themscives, exclaiming that 
we tread all Christian virtues under our 
feet, and requre nothing in Christians but 
faith, because we teach that FAITH ALONE 
JUSTIFIETH: Whereas by this speech we 
never meant to excluce either hope or 
charity from being always joined as tnse- 
parable mates with faith in the man that 
is justified: or works from being added as 
necessary cuties required at’ the hands oer 
every justified man: but to shew that faith 
ts the on/y hand which putteth on Christ, 
unto justification: and that Christ is the 
only garment which, being so put on, co- 
vereth the shame of our defiled nature, 
hideth the imperfection of our works, and 
preserveth us blameless it the sightof God, 
before whom, the weakness of our faith 
were cause sufficient-to make us culpable, 


yea, to shut us out from the kingdom of 


heaven, where nothing that is not absolute 
can enter.” ; 

From this passage, therefore, it 
clearly appears that the Arminian 
Hooker, though he considered hope 
and love as inseparably linked with 
that faith which justifieth, and works 
as necessary duties required of every 
justined man, vet taught that fatth 
alone justifieth ; and that faith is the 
enly hand which putteth on Christ to 
justification. | 

I then wished to investigate what 
was the opinion of the Arminian 
Hlooker, on the much contested sub- 
ject of predestination, 1 met with at 
passage 1) his answer to Lravers’s ap- 
jteation, which seemed to throw 
ight on it. Hooker defending him- 
self from the acc usatton of heterodoxy 
en the partot- Lrav ers, says 


That which ] taught-(on the matter of 


predestination) was at Paul's Cross; it 
was not huddled in amongst other mat- 
ters in such sort that it could pass without 
noting; it Was opened, it was proved, it 
was some organo time stood upon. I 
see not which way my Lord of I 
who was present Land bs ard it, Can excuse 
ao great u fauit as pa len tiv, without 
buke or Ccontroliment attery ards, to | 


sear 


ondon, 
le- 


anv men there teach otherwise than the 
Word of God, not as it is understood by 
the private interpretation of son 


ne ene or 
Mvo mien, OF by aspoer 
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ceived in some few books, but as it is un- 
derstood by all Churches professing the Gos- 
pel, by them all, and therefore even by ous 
OW? G30 amonzst others.” 


In this passage, by classing his own 
sentiments on Préede stination with 
those of all the Protestant Churches 
inclusive of our own, Hooker enables 
us to ascertain what his own were, 
by a comparative reference to the con- 
fessions, articles of faith, public litur- 
ojes and catechisms of those Churches. 
On looking into those documents, | 
find the confessions of Helvetia, ot 
Rasi!, of France, of Belgia, of Scot- 
land, (viz. that of 1581), of Geneva, 
and the NVIIth Article of Eneland, 
all expressly ane ed the subject of 
Predestinali 10! These of Augsburg 
and Saxony cuits, wave the subject 
without any conclusions whatever. I 
took it lor grante d, therefore, that in 
Hooker 's 0} union ali these who have 
delivered their sentiments are in har- 
mony with each other, and with his 
own statement of the doc trine also. J 
found, im ail the above-me ‘nuioned fo- - 
reign Confessions of faith, an explicit 
avowwal that the election of indty iduals 
1s the antecedent not the consequent of 

faith and hol ness in them ; and that 
God of b ts good will and pleasure de- 
creed effeciually “ call, justify, sanc- 
tily, and, finally, to glorify, all whom 
he chose in C brist; and to pass over 
others, leaving them in that fall and 
perciuon whereunto they bad thrown 
the mselve Sy an d manifesti Ing oe jus 
tice in their condemnation. I there- 
jore conciuded, that this was the 
view of the subject which Hooker 
conside re das theunantmous sentiment 
of all the Churches professing the Gos- 
pel, and, consequently, that ‘this must 
be the Armundan tenet, and that these 
Churches, by a Prolenpsis,- may be al 
called Armini tian. I felt some hesita- 
tion, indeed, at concluding theFrench, 
LHeivetic, and Genevese Churches to be 
maintainers of the tenets opposed to 
those of Calvin, who was the princi- 
pal adviser and framer of them: yet 
as the Arminian Hooker is decisive as 
to ihe agreement a afl tiose Churches 
with ours, as weil as with his own 
Prin al ev IeWws of (| ie Ct octrine of Pre- 
cl Sli} ae took it te r cranted that 


alaciee ver ‘might be the individua 

entiments of Calvin, he was either 
ot able or willing to procure theirin- 
: rtic } S creeds chi nicl COT ies s30ns 
of any of the toreign C} 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue idea of the following Poem is taken from the 34th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy. If it suits the plan of your work, its appearance will gratify your 
constant reader, 


A. B. 


« Axpy Moses went up from the Plains of Moab unto the Mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord pig ses him 
all the Land of Gilead, unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the Land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the Land of Judah unto the utmost sea, and the south, 
and the Plain of the V alley oi Jericho, the City of Palm ‘Trees unto Zoar. And 
the Lord said unto him, This is the Land which | sware unto Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: [have caused thee to 
see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.’—Deur. xxaiv. I—4. 


As some poor pilgrim, long condemn’d to roam 
A pensive wand’rer from his cheerful home, 
Pants to return the dear delights to hail, 
Which breathe their influence o’er his native vale ; 
If chance, at length, he scales some mountain’s height, 
And all his country s1 wells upon the sight : 
What sudden joy his ianguia eye mspires ! 
How his cold bosom burns with ancient fires! 
So warn’d by Him, whose all-commanding power 
Calls man to life, and marks his destin’d hour, 
Long doom’d to wander on the thirsty waste, 
Long doom’d to toil beneath the scorching blast, 
‘Lo Pisgah’s top the holy Seer withdrew, 
And Canaan’s glories burst upon his view. 
High on amount he stood, whose awful brow 
Frown’d in dark pomp o’er Jordan’s streams below ; 
Whose far horizon marks the distant land, 
Where western billows lash the ‘lyrian strand. 
‘Through the wide realm, what scenes of wonder ris 
What forms of beauty greet his ravish’d eyes 
fair smile the vallies, fair the rivers flow, 
And groves with brigh test tints of beauty ‘low ; : 
In gay luxuriance Spring’s abundant train, ; 
And waving plenty, clothe the fertile plain ; . 
Rich o’er the meads unfolds the varying bloom, 
Rich on the breezes floats a sweet perfume. 
Nature with joy the broad expansion fills, 
Crown’d with the riches of a thousand hills. 
Thus, whilst the prophet mark’d the bright domain, 
From his rapt bosom burst th’ impassion’d ‘strain. 
‘ Isthis the region? this the place of rest? 
Hail, happy land, a land supremely blest. 
‘i wice twenty rae has Leypt learn’d to smile, 
Enrich’d with ple nty from the stores of Nile, 
Since the proud main in billowy ramparts stood, 
And crystal bulwarks stay *d the rolling fleod. 
‘Twice twenty summers have I toil’d to gain 
This blissful prospect, nor have toil’d in vain. 
Each morn renew’d the visionary theme, 
And Canaan’s glories rose in every dream. 
Now send me, heav’n, the message of release, 
My eyes behold them, and shall close in peace. 
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Poem, &c. 


In safety here shall Israel’s sons recline*, 

Tend the rich flock and prune the clust’ring vine ; 
His heav’ns shall shower their bounteous gifts around, 
And golden harvests bless the verdant ground. 

Here blooms the land of Palm ‘l'rees+ ; gratetul soil ! 


There groaning presses flow with streams of oil ; 


Whilst flow’ry Carmel lifts his summit high, 
And flings his stores of tragrance to the sky. 
‘Thy lofty cedars, Lebanon, proclaimy 
The destin’d borders of Manasseh’s name: 
And Judah’s race shall stretch their ample reign 
From Jordan’s margin to the western main.” 
Le spoke, and paus’d: for now celestial light 
Beam’d in full splendour on his mental sight ; 
Chas’d from his soul the mortal mists away, 
And on his eye-balls pour’d a brighter ray 5 
New forms of vision o’er the scene expand, 
And rites of blood pollute the smiling land. 
From. Arnon’s streams to Rabbah’s watry plain 
Uxtends dread Mo!och’s sanguinary reign. 
Whilst ido! shrines with frantic shrieks resound 
Throug!: Sidon’s coast to Moah’s utmost bound, 
With eager haste the wild enthusiast roves 
‘To weave the dance in consecrated groves ; 
Or in lose caverns, where, with orgies dire, 
insensate voices hail the mystic fire ; 
While cymbals loud assist the madding roar, 
Bids the foul altars blush with human gore. 
In vain the mother clasps her tender care, 
And faints in all the agony of prayer ; 
In vain the infant, with imploring cries, 
Intreats a.milder doom : he bleeds, and dies. 
Stern indignation fir’d the prophet’s eye, 
And his rent bosom heav’d the lab’ring sigh. 
«« Ah, fools! and blind in heart! can deeds of blood 
Invite the smile or stay the bolts of God? 
Say, shall the mutter’d spell, the midnight charm 
Unnerve the vigour of Jehovah’s arm ? 
Behold your instant doom ; embattled hosts 
Pour their dark files in vengeance on your coasts ; 
}’xulting myriads rend the astonish’d air 
With strains of triumph, for the Lord is there ; 
Full on the camp the streams of glory play§, 
And burnish’d casques reflect a heavenly ray. 
Wide wasting ruin scours the reeking plain, 
And rides in thunder o’er a host of slain; 
Low in the dust your vaunted bulwarks lie, 
Whilst flames aspire and darkness blots the sky. 
Thrice happy Israelij, doom’d by heav’n to wield 
Its own dread weapons through the tented field ; 
Tl’ eternal king thy raging foes disarms, 
And bears thee safe on everlasting arms. 
To earthly steel they trust the weak defence, 
God is thy shield, thy sword Omnipotence ; 
Strong in his strength, secure in aid divine, 
March on to conquest, lo! the land is thine.” 
A sacred joy his patriot breast inspires, 
And his rapt soul with holy transport fires ; 


—* Deut. ch. xxxiii. ver. 28. . ¢ Deut. ch. xxxiv. ver. 4. 
< Josh. ch, xv. and xvii. § Exod. ch. xxv. ver, 21, 22, &e. 
| Deut, ch, xxxiil. ver, 26, Kc. 
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Poem, &c. iJ An. 


Full in his view the streaming banners fly, 

And songs of v ctory cleave the yield ing sky. 

In his nigh course the flaming orb of d: Ly 

O'er Gibr i! s plain arrests his downward way; 

Avdn cht s pale regent checks her silver car | 

Where Ajalon’s wide vales re-echo shouts of war. 
Rouse, Moloch, rouse! thy veteran bands array ; 

Spread the deep squadrons; wake the martial lay ; 

Lnturl afresh their flaggme signs in air; 

Preathe o’er their renks the vigeur of despair. 

Gir! 1s there none ihe patriot. sword to rear, 

kol!l the scyth’d car, or shake the balanc’d spear ? 

Avence the eres of Philistaea’s blood, 


_ 


Dash down Ler foes, and ‘ower her guardian God? 


There 1s—from yonder camp a giant form, 
Strides through the vale and bears resistless storm ; 
High o’er his head a brazen helmet glows, 
And folds of brass his hardy linybs | inclose. 
Bright gleam the horrors of his burning shield, 
And shoot fierce : Tightnings o’er the dus sky field. 
Flis livid eye-bails flash indign ant fire 
On all the chiefs; the chiefs dismay’d retire. 
No vet'ian warrior aims the vengelul blow, 
Nor dares the combat with so proud a {oe. 
‘That boast 1s thine, and thine the destin’d prize, 
‘Thou son of Jesse, fav’rite of the skies 
Wat though of ruddy mic 1 and aspect fair, 
Thy tender grasp no pond’rous arget hear ; 
W inat though thy hand no thirsty falchion wield, 
Norv 1ZOr ’d casque thy youth ful forehead shield 5 
Jleav’n deals the winge ‘d death: ’tis heav’n alone 
Gives its sure mission to the destin’d stone. 
but husi’d the din of arms; in tuneful lays 
Floats through the air the melody of praise. 
Bighi as the flame that gilds the morning skies 
"Tuy lotty walls, imperial Salem, rise; 
The burn ish’d gold thy massy roots display, 
And | oli = columns shed a doubtiul day. 
Above the rest the temple tow’rs supreme, 
Lifts i ie broad tront, and mee ts the morning beam; 
There ail the east her treasur’d stores combines, 
Proud Senir’s firs ana Ophir’s golden mines. 
Exulting myriads round the porches throng, 
Urge the giad pray’r and pour the | heavenly sang. 
On, who may see and live! an awful cloom 
Ot radiant glory fills the ballow’d dome ; 
Back in amaze the priests appall’d retire, 
Nor face the splendours of that cloudy fire. | 
With joy the prophet, ‘¢ Hail, thou blest abode ! 
‘This is no other than the House of God*,’ 
As ersion Israel beam’d cclestial light, 
A cloud by day, a blazing fire by night; 
On thy dresd walls descends the glorious stream, 
Ani light cthereal veils the cher ubim. 
Fiere sliall assembled tribes with joy repair, 
§ leave to thy gates and fill the House of Prayer: 
h, ough all thy courts their grateful strains shall rise, 
An heav’n’s best incense greet propitious skies. 
“Ah, fading beam, the sunshine of a day ! 
Ah, passing beauty destin’d to dec ay ! 


* Gen. ch. xxylil. ver. 17. 
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Poem, &c. 


Vice rears her hideous form, and brooding shrowds 
‘The op’ning prospect ina night of clouds. 
In vain I look, no radiant dawn appears 
Through the long vista of succeeding years, 
Sad, mournful waste, save where Josiah’s name, 
r some mild Asa’s shoots a transient fleme. 
‘* Sleeps then the thunder of avenging power ? 
I see, 4 see the gathering tempests lower. 
Dark rolling squadrons all thy seats suriound, 
And towers and temp'es totter to the ground. 
On distant shores thy ceaseless sorrows tlow® 
And proud Euphrates mocks the tide of woe ; 
No songs of Sion+ cheer the breath of ew’n, 
Hail the glad morn, or waftthe soul to heav’n. 
But on lone banks, where drooping willows tade, 
And withering brane hes cast a leafless shacie, 
fis idle harp the weeping captive sees 
In sile ‘nce tremb ling t to the passing breeze. 
‘ Nation perverse! what mortal eye may tra 

The long disasters of thy guilty race + 

A: gain thy sons the lofty fabric raise, 

Proud cities tower, and golden columns blaze ; 

Again they bid the ri pening harvests bloom, 

Taste the pure stream and breathe the sweet perfume; 
But boast no more the ample range their own, 

Nor claim the bright reversion of a throne ; 

Usurping lords the favour’d seats profane, 

And Ge ntile standards mock the haliow’d plain. 

m Now o’er the shadowy fields and dim-seen bowers, 
Night’s sullen breath embrowns the wintry hours : 
(er slumb’ring nature no rade murmur flows, 
ie all hush’d stillness and a duinb repose. 

but, hark ! how sweet those solemn strains ariset, 
Swell from the vale and echo to the skie S. 
‘ Glory to God on high ; to man be giv’n, 
Pe: ice and goud will '—] hear the song of heav'n. 
Angelic choirs symphonious voices raise 

‘Tune thei: loud harjs and pour the stre: am of praise. 
See darting radiance cleave the waste of nights, 
See ether flaming with a blaze of light ! 
He comes, the promis’d star; exult and sing, 
Ye distant isles, and hail your new-born king. 8 
He comes, the Prince of Peace! this sacred hour 
Shall own the fullness of a Saviour’s power. 

Ye blind, approach the light; ye dumb, rejoice ; 
And in new concert raise t!;’ enraptur’d voice. 

Ye, who the paths of night’s dark vale have trod, 

Behold the rising dawn, behol 1 your God! 

To usa child is born, a son is giv’n, 

The world’s last hope, the last best gift of heaw’n. 
At his rebuke hell’s baffled legions flee, 

The winds are hush’d and calm’d the raging sea. 
Death hears his mandate, and the silent giave 
Proclaims his word omnipotent to save. 

« Now swells the kindling strife ; hoarse cries ascend 

On every gale and ail the conc ave rend. 

Crowds roll on crowds.to.€ aivary’s lotty brow, 

And shouts convulsive shake the ploins vey 

He dies! the Lord of Lite-resigns hus. breath.;: 

Nails pierce the hands that grasp the keys of death. , 


* Babylonish Captivity. + Psa’'m 157 + Luke clacil. Vor 13, 
§ Matt. ch, i. yer. 2, &c, 
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Tlie wer is rent in twain, disparted fiy 

‘Phe shatter’d rocks, and midnight veils the sk 

Burst the dark to mbs; tpheaves the trembling groun 

\nd shudd’ring nature groans and quakes around. 

Se ‘raphic HOSTS 1O) ake the tr Lorones ah Ove, 

To CALC Wn woncer on the scenes of iove.,. 

Shall man alone iw bold rebellion rise, 

Hurlthe proud vaunt and mock avenging skies? 

fio! from the brightness of his high abode 

{n solemn gloom descends the pomp of God. 

Famine and plague and all the train of war* 

Wait on his march and bear his flaming car. 

Tle comes in vengeance; earth his presence feels, 

And rocks convuls’d beneath his living + w heels. 

Clouds, mantling clouds, his burning path proclaim, 

And whilwinds speak the te ‘rors of his name, 

No more with sie nt step heav’n’s milder light 

Watksin soft glory through the gloom of night: 

Bat howling tempests all the sky deform, 

And ocean boils beneath the rushing storm. 

In torky trains the winged bolts are hurl’d 

And sweep vindictive through a wasted world. 

Peal swells on peal; careering thunders roll, 

And wild commotion shakes the tottering pole. 

On Jordan’s banks that swim with native gore, 

Rome’s black battalions ali their fury pour. 

Less fierce some eagle through mid ether springs, 

The thunder balane’d on his “sounding wings, 

No tears, no prayers, their furious “A raih can charm, 

Nor age appease, nor innocence disarm. 

From e ast to west the driving ieaneea st pours, 

From plain lo plain the whelming de luge roars : 

‘Thy cities fail; the lofty flames aspir 

And God’s own temple sinks in ecals ‘of fire. 
‘Tremendous doom ! what shrieks of anguish rise, 

What groans of sorrow piesce averted skies. 

To distant climes, with devious steps and slow, 

The sad rs of whe nts country’s woe 

\ 


Nove silent on, a me ‘lancholy train, 

Or plead for me » be i they plead in vain, 

Whilst sup ie spreads her banetul piume, 

Ana © Q mourns Dcueatn th’ unbaliow’d gioom. 
és > ! 


But, lo! the standard waves again unfurl’d §, 

Ay - dram Sar ound a renovated world. 

On Sion’s brow the sacred spl endours shine, 

And carth’s far confines hail the welcome sign. 

Yek ings ap proach, and bend the grateful knee 

Ye Geniles, share the genera, iubilee. 

At once the east aud west and south and north 

Fee A the bright beam mae pour ther legions forth. 

‘Vo Salem’s courts w! Hat gathering cro} ails ascend, 

What prostrate myriads in her temple bend ! 

Assembled 1 ations -_ ur th’ a adoring strain, 

Mix voice with voice and bless th’ auspicious reign. 

‘ Worthy the “pa for us his blood was giv’n, 
he Sons of God, the ransom’d heirs of heav’n (’ 

from sea to sea the glowing transports roll, 

Shore calls om shore and pole vesounds to pole. 

hicroes uo niore shall urge she thuad’rme car, 


, 


1 
Or burl their vengeance through the ranks of war: 





+ in allusioatothe sj gens preceding the destruction of Jerusalem. 
- Ezek. 1. 19.. 20, . Luke ch, xvii. ver. 24. § Millennium 
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The din ts hush’d ; 
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~~ 


the storms of discord cease, 


And savage natures harmonize in peace, 

‘The tawny lion, tyrant of the wood, 

Forgets to rage, no more athirst lor blood. 

Fierce wolves and flocks in mild accordance feed, 

Drink at one stream and crop one common mead : 

‘I'he feather’d minstrels wake the tunetul grove 
And hymn the reign of univ ersal love. 


arth’? sutmost bounds the swe 


ling concert raise, 


And seas wide-weltering murmur notes of praise. 


‘* Haste, haste, ye years 


;-on swifter pinions borne, 


Speed your glad course, and rise the destin’d morn ; 
Bid earth’s di: irk realms with realms celestial vic, 

A lower heav’n, an image of the sky. 

Por mea throne of purer radiance waits, 


And heav’n untold: 


s her everlasting gates. 


Let the last trump its rending terrors sound, 

Let pealing th un ders shake the vaulted roun d: 

Let stars and skies in liquid flames expire, 

And rolling suns dissolve in seas of fire— 

High o’er the wreck m y soul shall wing her flight, 
And soar transported to the realms of light. 
Father, I come ; no more shall earth delay 

The bursting visions of eternal day. 

Liw’n now thy beams a sacred life impart, 

Rouse 1 my weak frame and cheer my languid heart. 
inw’n now I mor int, I climb the blest abode, 

Bask in the smiles and tread the courts of God. 


‘There streams of life in endless 


elory rise, 


Ambrosial fruits and trees of Paradise. 

Ther e kings and priests empyreal mansions own, 
oJ ciuiiae seraphs guard the burning throne, 

My kindred spinit hastes with them to prove 

‘Tl’ unmeasur’d fulness of immortal love ; 

With angel choirs in prostrate joy to tall, 


Heav’n my sure home, 


and God my all in all.” 


eS eee 


ly the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


i xow proceed to fulfil the promise I 
made vou in my last letter, ot submit- 
ting to you the account which I re- 
ceived from my worthy old preceptor, 
of some of my youthful companions. 

“Let me first tell vou,” said he, “the 
melancholy fate of Hi aris, to whom I 
remember you yourself shewed a par- 
ticular attachment. . He was, indeed, 
Bs ee formed to gain the affections 
of his playtellows ; being eminently 
cheerful and good-natured, always 
ready to take the tone of his compa- 
nions, and fall in with their humour. 
! yemember a little before you lett me 
to go abroac J, you thought me some- 


what uneandid in what I said to you 
when you returned to me | 


about him, 
alter a va cation, full of his praises, 
trom spending a few weeks with him 
at your father’s house in the country. 
sie told me of his gaiety, his ease, 

nd his other amiable qualities ; in 


particular, that, though accustomed 
at home to witness no smal! degrees 
of dissipation and luxury, #0 an al- 


- 


nost utter negligence of religion, ~ 
had submitted with perfect eed hi 

mour, and without the least apparei i 
reluctance, to all the restraints of the 
house; had kept early hours, had 
found no fault with a ‘plain —-, 
had attended family praver, had gene 
regularly to Church, and, in all irs 
outward behaviour, had shewn no- 
thing which was offensive: vet J, 
nevertheless, dissuaded you strongly 
from his society. I told you that he 
had been with me but a very short 
time, and that ] was taking measures 
for preventing his continuance with 
me, considering him on the whole as 
avery dangerous inmate. The truth 
was, I discovered that little care had 
been taken in his childhood to insul 
religious principles and form religious 
habits. knew lkewtse that, for the 


two immediately preceding vears, he 
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had been placed by lis father, for the 
eake of learning the modern lan- 
muaces, ta a very large city on the 
coninent, and it was even then my 


fied opimon, an opinion grounded 


Ov much observation which all my 
cub-equent experience has tended to 
coutirm, that living abroad aud asso- 
ciating intimately with the inhabitants 
of foreign, especially of Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, early m= hte, before 
the principles are fixed and the habits 
formed, isin the bighest degree per- 
nicious. ‘The becoming accustomed 
to the disuse of public worship, 1s 
alone of a most dangerous tendency. 
An indifference to all religion too ge- 
nerally steals on the young mind, un- 
der the fascinating name of a large 
and liberal spirit. A contempt for 
nursery prejudices, and parental re- 
straints, often succeeds, tozether with 
the natural consequences of tamiliari- 
ty with infidel opmions and profligate 
manners 

“ Could I then be surprised to hear, 
in the instance of Hhularis, that the 
want of early instruction, followed 
by two years residence in a foreign 
capital, had lett him wholly destitute 
of any religious, or even any sound 
moral pring: ples s—that he scarcely 
ever read his Bible, or said his pray- 
ers? J, therefore, saw plainly, that 
though his good humour and pliable- 
ness of disposition, with a certein 
love of popularity and desire of ob- 
taining the good opinion and applause 
of bis companions, made him accom- 
modate himself pretty well to the ex- 
terior manners of our stricter regimen; 
yet that these restraints wou'd soon 
appear to him unreasonable and un- 
necessary ;—that he would, proba- 
bly, relax the general tone of think- 
ing and acting among us, and pro- 
duce an indisposition to submit to 
those habits and restrictions which my 
pupils had hitherto borne with perfect 
good humour. I foresaw likewise, 
notwithstanding his present decency 
ot behaviour, that when his passions 
should hecome stronger and more 
clamorous for gratification ; at least, 
when on quitting his tutor, with 
whom he was but to spend another 
year, he should return to his fatier’s 


house, and associate with the sort of 


people who frequent it; that his full 
command of money (for you know his 
father’s ill-judged liberality lett him 
in this respect almost without re- 
straint) would lead him into all sorts 


of dissipation and licentiousness. And 
vou know, from the inguirtes | mad 
concerning yourself, betore you wer: 
permitted to Come among us, how 
carctal | always was to guard my lit- 
tle flock of pupils, against any ieli- 
gous or moral contamination by the 
admission of a new associate. In 
truth, I watched against it with as 
much jealous care, as would com- 
monly be exercised in TuAar( ine a 
gains the se arlet fever or the putrid 
Sore throat “ ;ermember also, 1 
doubt not that when you frankly told 
me that he had, in some degree, 
gained the affections of your amiable 
sister, IT conjured vou to guard her a- 
gainst suffering herself to form an at- 
tachment of which she would for ever 
repent. [ told you, and vour own 
experince, I doubt not, bas since 
confirmed the truih of the remark, that 
young women are often kept by the 
very purity of their own minds, trom 
having the least idea of the true cha- 
racter of persons of our sex, They 

little think, perhaps, of the real i. 
centousness of many young men, 
who, when in their presence, never 
violate the laws of decorum. But 
they should make it a rule before 
they become at all familiar with any 
youthful companion of our sex, or 
allow themselves in that intimacy 
which is apt on the female side espe- 
cially to produce allection, to be satis- 
fied, not merely that there i 1S _— ne- 
gative evidence of his religion, which 
consists in there being nothing notori- 
ously of an opposite kind, but that 
there is some hing positeve; that the 
young man has been trained to habits 
of religion, that he is observant of its 
forms and exercises, and, so far as 
they conceive who know him best, is 
influenced by it in his practice. Your 
sister, by subjecting her agreeable 

Hilaris to this test, would have found, 
that, though when at her father’s 
house he went to Chureh, he never 
frequented it at any other time ; that 


—-~ 


“ 


he was utterly ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures: and vou, who slept 1 in the same 
room with him, could have to!d her, 
that he was equally negligent of his 
priv ate devotions. 

‘ Poor young man : ! T hittle thought 
what was to follow! He left me, you 
know, soon after. His father, per- 


haps you. remember, would not take 
my advice, and put his son under the 
care, or, as | assured him it mizht be 
more properly termed, secure to him 
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the friendship of an excellent young 
man, Who was just quitting college 
with great credit for his learning 
whose manners were entkabiy 
leasing, and against whom it w as only 
alleged that he carried his religious 
notions s too far. Ile w was terme d n 
his college the agreeable Methodist. 
I told Hularis’s father very plainly, 
that his son’s temper was likely to 
make him the \ nctim of his vices and 
follies, if he should be sent ito the 
world in the actual state of his prin- 
ciples and habits. In vain also I urg- 
ed on him the example of a near re- 
lation of my Own, a young man who 
was in the dangerous predicament of 
being sure, so soon as he should be at 
age, of coming into possession of a 
laree fortune, whom | had been the 
honoured instrument of rescuing from 
rum. This was effected by my con- 
necting him, at the critical period of 
life when he was finishing his boyish 
years, with a companion whose ta- 
lents and learning commanded his re- 
spect, whose amiable qualities gained 
his affection, while, through the bless- 
ing of heave en, which is seldom re- 
fused to those who with earnest prayer 
combine rational means of obtaining 
it, his religion and virtue gradually 
produced i in my young relation their 
happy counterpart. Instead of spend- 
ing his time, and prematurely wasting 
his fortune at Newmarket, where he 
had already an establishment, he soon 
parted with his horses and dogs. He 
appiued himself to his studies with 
great vigour, and, though not a first- 
rate scholar, became highly respecta- 
ble in literature. Indeed his turning 
out so weil, contrary to some pretty 
~—_ indications of a contrary ten- 
det became the more known, be- 
cause he fortune and family connec- 
lions entitling him to take a part in 
county politics, he discovered at a 
public meeting which took place just 
bctore the dissolution of a parliament, 
such superior talents and principles, 
that he wes with one voice nominated 
to represent his native county ; and 
in the tlouse of Commons he shewed 
that his integrity and independence 
were not inferior to his itellectual 
bowers, 

All this you may be sure I enforced 
en the father of Hlilaris. But the 
dreaded name of Methodist was a suf- 
ficient answer to all I could say. Lis 
father committed him for the remain- 
ing twelvemonths to the care ol a 
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neighbouring doctor of divinity ; one 
who was, in the language of the 
world, a very respectable man, and 
not a Methodist. ‘Tne Doctor was, in- 


dced, fairly enough entitled to the 
epihet of respectable. He professed 
a firm belief of the Divine Origin of 


the Christian Revelation, and used to 
speak with contempt of Sce ptics and 
Heretics, though he never grounded 
his pupus in the doctrines and princi- 
ples of Christianity, nor fortified them 


against infidelity by making them 
well acquainted with the chief evi- 


dences and arguments on which the 
truth of our religion rests. ‘To state 
the real fact, the Doctor had just that 
degree of religion which was more 
injurious to Hilaris (and itis J fear no 
uncommon case) than even an utter 
want of it. Hilaris, coming immedi- 
aleiy from under our roof, might have 
been shocked, [I trust, by the latter, 
and the Doctor would have lost his 
influence. But the former too fatally 
igen: the natural propensity of Hilaris 
o make the opinion of the world the 
rule of hisconduct. The Doctor kept 
‘ompany with the best families of ‘ke 
mila iceaibands and this was, indeed 
one of the inducements which deter- 
mined the father of Hilaris in his 
choice of the Doctor te be his son’s 
tutor, contrary to my repeated re- 
mon-trances, and earnest advice, that 
he would endeavour, as much as pos- 
ein to keep his son out of the world, 
nti} his principles aiid habits should 
og in some degree, formed and 
stren: athened, SO as tO te: nder him less 
likely. to take the hue of every society 
he might enter. Hiuilaris, theretore, 
While at the Dector’s, used to hear 
he ordinary judgments pronout nced 
in what ts called good company on 
men and acti ons, and the effect: was 
accordingly. He became, net what 
would commonly be called utterly i- 
religious, but I cannot better convey 
to vou an idea of the state ot his rel- 
gious moral | principl +s, than by 
referring vou to the words of the 
ereatest of our modern poets: 


anda 
ana 


« A lawyer's dealings should be just and 
fair— 

Honesty shines with great advantace there. 

Fasting and pray'r st wel. upon a prest, 


A decent cauti reserve at 

A soldie rs b: st, aze in the tek i. 

With not a thought that wants to be con- 
cecal’ a: ° 

Manly deportment, gallant, easy, gay, 

An hand as liberal as the ligt of day: 


0 


' aot 
1east. 
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He scorns to do an injury by stealth, 
lie’ll zo to heaven. CowPeER, 
from the Doctor’s, where Bularts 
found himself so much at his ease that 
he willingly continued a second year, 
he went to reside in his father’s house 
in London. This also was directly 
contrary to my counsel, which was, 
that he should be fixed for some time 
ma place, from the size of which, 
his biaiaat: whatever it might be, 
would be sure to be notorious; in 
which case his regard for his charac- 
ter would at least have kept him with- 
in some bounds. But according to 
the maxim coneerning extremes, w hic h 
so generally holds true, the immense 
size and population of the capital! 
produces, in a moral view, some of 
the effects of solitude, by. enabling 
any one to conceal his vices. Hilaris 
was acknowledged by his tather to 
be sowing his wild oats. His mother 
called him dissipated. He was licen- 
tious. He fatally verifted my early 
forebodings. In short, his life was 
one continued course of gaiely and 
debauchery. His mother knew that 
he was constant at the play and the 
opera ; but she knew not, though she 
ought to have guessed it, that he 
chiefly frequented those places of pub- 
lic amusement, for the sake of their 
most constant and natural inmates, 
those wretched women, whom the 
affected lenity, but real cruelty, of our 
modern legislators suffers, without re- 
straint, to overspread ‘the capital. 
Miserable beings! who are forced to 
dress their countenances in smiles, 
while, perhaps, their hearts are torn 
with remorse and sorrow ; w ho, from 
the very first, are consigned to infamy, 


and who soon become the victims rs 


despair and death: while, according 
to the ordinary inconsistency of the 
world’s morality, the authors and 
partners of their crimes are scarcely 
censured, At length, afler his health 
had suffered not a little from. his ex- 
cesses, he formed a_ more permanent, 
and therefore a still more pernicious, 


connection ; and his expences increas-. 


ing even faster than his father’s profu- 
sion could keep pace with them, in 
order to replenish his exhausted purse, 

he was drawn into a habit of eam- 
bling, a vice into which he had been 
already led even by his father him- 
self, though not intentionaliy. His 
father, indeed, declared the direct 


contrary ; for he assured a friend of 


mine, that, in introducing him into 


‘world as a scoundrel. 





PJ ax, 
one of our most fashionable clubs, be. 
cause there he would meet the ‘best 
company, he had expressiv charged 
him to abstain trom play. — Poor Hila- 
ris! About this time [ caught a 
glimpse of him one day as I was driv- 
ing along Pall Mall in a hackney 
coach, and 1 thought I saw but too 
plainty in his i the cha- 
racters of vice and <« inward dis- 
quictude. He also a my eve, 
and shrunk from it with a look which 
cut me to the heart. Soon afterwards 
I heard from a friend of mine, who 
had inquired after him from one ot 
his relations whom he accidentally 
met at dinner, that he-had turned out 
a rascal, and that lis family had been 
forced to give him up. ‘These words, 
pronouneed with a certain ferocious 
air, shoc ked my friend, and prevent- 
ed his i inquiring farther. ‘The myste- 
ry was, however, explained not long 
after, when I heard, that having been 
drained of all his money by his extra- 
vagant mistress, and having lost at the 
gaining table a very considerable sum, 
which he was unable to pay, he had 
been at length tempted to some unfair 
practices. “Being a raw and clumsy 
sharper, he was soon detected, and 
though he fell on his knees before his 
young companions, thoes. by a 
strange misapplication of terms, he 
had been used to call his friends, and 
with tears implored their mercy, lay- 
ing before them pathetically, for grief 
1S eloquent, the ruin in’ which he 
should be involved by ther making 
his shame public, and solemnly de- 
claring he would refund more than 
they could possibly suppose he had 
gained by unfair practices, they were 
feeeliiile. and declared that they 
would next day expose him to the 
He was left in 
the room in a state of wretchedness 
which misfortune, unattended with 
euilt, can never produce. Poor tel- 
low ! J cannot help hoping that it was 
owing to some yet unobliterated traces 
of the religious instructions he receiv- 
ed, during the short time he was with 
us under this roof, that he did not 
adopt the dreadful expedient of sclt- 
destruction, as a Bie from his mi- 
sery. By the sale of his books, and 
a few other articles, 
little money, and immediately quitted 
ihe kingdom. ‘The exigency of his 


affairs infused into his ¢ haracter ‘a de- 
gree of vigour which was new to 
him, and hearing that a war was just 


he got together a - 
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then breaking out between the Rus- 
sians and the ‘Turks, he instantly re- 
paired to the Russian army, and offer- 
ed his services asa volunteer. Bemg m 
the bloom of youth, and his appearance 
and manner quite those of a gentle- 
man, he immediately received acom- 
mission, and in the severe actions 
whieh followed soon after, he behaved 
with so much gallantry, that he was 
not only promoted to a higher rank, 
hut was invested with the order of 
knighthood, by which superior mili- 
tary prowess is usually distinguished 
in the Russian armies. But not inany 
days alter his having received this 
gratifying mark of distinetion, and 
when he was venturing for the first 
time to direct a look homewards, and 
indulge a hope of effacing, by such an 
honourabie testimony to his subsequent 
conduct, the blot his character had 
formerly received, being engaged 
with a small party in a skirmish, at a 
distance from the main body of the 
army, he was severely wounded, and 
alter accompanying the remains of his 
party as far as he could on the retreat, 
he was at length unable to proceed 
any farther, and was lett behind at the 
hut of a poor peasant by the road side, 
in one of the most unfrequented dis- 
tricts of Moldavia. His comrades 
parted from him with tears, but were 
unable to leave with him any thing 
more than their blessing, and their 
earnest wishes for his recovery. 

fn this wretched hut-then lay poor 
llilaris, scarcely sheltered from the 
inclemencies of the winter’s wind and 
rain, eXhausted with fatigue and pain, 
utterly destitute of all the common ne- 
cessarics of life, without medical ad- 
vice, without society, without books, 
and with a mind lacerated by the re- 
‘lection of his past follies, and yet find- 
ing the prospect of the future still more 
zloomy and comfortless.. He had gone 
abroad without having imparted more 
to his friends than that he was going 
lo the continent, of which he informed 
them by a letter he left on his table. 
They knew not whither he had di- 
rected his steps; but he had no sooner 


received the ensigns of the order of 


merit, than he began a letter to his 
father, which, however, he had not 
been able to finish before this fatal 
reverse 3 and it was 1n his Moldavian 
hut that he again took up the pen, to 
‘tate to his friends his present destitute 
situation. He mentioned that his 
wound was very painful, and that he 
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had no one to dress or take care of it; 
that he found his strength failing, and 
greatly wanted a little wine or other 
cordial; but that none was to be had, 
and even if there were any, he had no 
means of purchasing it 5 that his situ- 
ation was the more deplorable, be- 
cause not understanding the language 
of the peasants, he could not fully 
avail himself even of the scanty means 
which the place afforded for supplying 
his wants and increasing his comforts. 
lis parents’ feelings on receiving this 
letter, you will more readily conccive 
than express. His father was not long 
in sending off a medical practitioner, 
on whom he could depend, and with 
whom he knew his son was personally 
acquainted ; directing him to proceed 
immediately with all possible dispatch 
to the village his son had named, with 
proper attendants, and a supply of all 
that could administer to his comfort 
as well as his cure; and to bring him 
by slow stages to his native country, 
as soon as he should recover so far as 
to be removed with safety. ‘Phe sur- 
geon lost no time in executing his 
commission, and traveiled with the 
utmost expedition to the place of his 
destination. He alighted from his 
carriage with eagerness, but too soon 
learned that his unfortunate iriend, 
afier lingering many wecks in great 
pain and misery, had at length ex- 
pired about a fortnight before his ar- 
rival, 

Here my venerable old friend burst 
into tears. ‘Though it is so long, said 
he, since I-heard of the melancholy 
fate of poor Hilaris, | cannot now re- 
cite it witha dry eye. ‘To you, add- 
ed he, I need make no remarks on 
the melancholy story I have related. 
I am persuaded you will have antici- 
pated most, perhaps the whole, of 
what it suggests to me. I will only 
therefore remark, that | view some 
parts of it in a very different light 
from that in which I heard they were 
commonly seen, and indeed in which 
I found they were regarded by his 
own family. 1 cannot help indulgin 
a hope, but it is a hope sadly et 
with doubts and fears of an opposite 
kind, that the religious considerations 
and impressions, which had never 
found a place in his mind since he left 
this very roof, might again meet bim 
in his cottage in Moldavia ;—that, de- 


stitute of every human support and 
consolation, he might be driven with 


penitence and contrition to seck a re- 
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fuge there, where none who seek for 
tin earnest, though even at the ele- 
venth hour, will ever seek in vain, 
Such a hope atleast lam willing to in- 
dulge. Manya prayer have | poured 
forth for poor Hilaris, whom [| still 
loved with all his faults, and I know 
that God is merciful and gracious— 
flis ways ave not as our ways, nor are 
Hrs thoi ihts as our thoughts. For this 
reason, wretched as was his c ondition 
when he lay in his miserable cottage 
on the borders of Turkey, wounded, 
sick, desolate, with no frie nd to suc- 
cour, or comfort bim; though we 
cannot but be shocked with the com- 


piele contrast between such a state of 


wretchedness and destitution, and-the 
Juxury and splendour of his early life ; 
yet in the latter he is far more than in 
the former the object of my compas- 
sion. In his prosperity | see him ina 
raging delirium, rushing forward ina 
course whic h led directly to utter ruin. 
in his adversity IT see him undergoing 
a degree of discipline severe in deed, 
but possibly me ‘dic mal,and affording at 
least the only hope of a cure. Once 
more forgive my exclaiming, Poor Hi- 
laris! Had his friends ({ cannot bear 
such an abuse of language ‘) been moved 
by his tears and supplications, hiscourse 
of vice would not have been inter- 
rupted... ‘Phere would perhaps have 
been more method tin his madness, 
as he advanced in years. He might 
probably have lived a life of less open 
profiizacy, and even have reformed, 


according to the indulgent estimate of 


worldly morality. His mother | know 
was wishing him to marry, and had 
heen tk ‘king measures for introducing 
him to a young lady of cons sider able 


fortune, but of common worldly prin- 
ciples and habits; and being at length 


sated with pleasure, he would most 


nkely have re lished the plan. ‘This 
would enly have correc ted the exte- 
rior, not have amended the heart, and 
by introducing him to a more sober, 
and therefore a more creditable course 
of irreligion and woryldliness, would 
probably have left no opening for re- 


morse, and have cut off all hopes of 


future repentance. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised, (at 
least | was myself such a novice In 
the affairs of the world as to be sur- 
prised) to hear, that notwiihstanding 
the melancholy lesson which had been 
read to the father and mother of Hila- 
ris, they still continued to be more 
afraid of their children’s having too 
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much than teo little religion. They 
were stil afraid of sending their sae 

to be under the care of a “most nious 
regular clergyman of great learning 
whom I recommended to them, mere. 

ly because, from being more in ear- 
nest than the generality of the clerical 
profession, he was stigmatized with 
the epit het of Methodist. ‘They saw 
indeed that their son’s conduct had 
been objectionable, but they took their 
objection in the wrong place. ‘They 
condemned his debaucher vy but not his 
dissipation: the latter they said, in 
the very hearing of thew other chil- 

dren, was natural to a young lad of 
fortune and spirit. Least of all were 
they sensible that they were them- 
selves, in truth, the authors of their 
son’s unhappy tate, in not having used 
means which, through the Divine 
Bless ing, might have implanted in his 
mind religious principles and habits, 
in the place of those worldly opinions 
and modes of conduct, Ww hich were 
the real springs of all his vices and the 
artificers of his future misery. 

Ihave begun my account of your 
old playmates, said my old tutor, with 
amost melancholy hisiory ; but glad 
am I to tell you, that all my narratives 
will not be of this gloomy sort. On the 
contrary, [am happy to say, that, 1 
some instances, the seeds w hich I was 
the humble instrument of implanting 
in the youthful bosoms of my pupils, 
have grown up into an abundant har- 
vest. My old friend pronounced these 
words with so much animation, and 
such a glow shot into his countenance, 
as brought tears into my eyes as Ww ell 
as his own. | shook him by the hand 
and took my leave. Iam, Re, 

COLONUS. 


Ea ERP aa — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tuoucu I am a professed enemy to 
all intolerance in religion, it has al- 
ways appeared to me to be nec ety 
to keep a strict eye-on Roman Catho- 
lics, with respect to the use they make 
of the liberty allowed them in this 
country. There is no description of 
professed Christians in whom the pro- 
selvting spirit 1s more general or more 
active. Under whatever circum- 
stances therefore they come into a 
Protestant state, it may be expected 
that they will go to work, as soon 
as they have an opportunity, in mak- 
ing converts. I rejoice in the proof 
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190). On the Danger arising from Roman Catholic Seminaries. 29 


my country gave of its humanity, 
in opening Its gen erous arms to the vast 
pum bers of Romish priests who fled 


hither from the murderous hands of 


Vrench infidels. I would not have 
had one of them driven from our 
shores; but I would look weil after 
them: for the sense of gratitude, 
which with out doubt many of them 
felt, would in my opinion be no secu- 
rity against their endeavours to make 
prose Ivtes. The better the man, the 
more probably would he be resolved 
on this purpose. His gratitude to the 
Protestant would heighten his mist: 

ken zeal for that C burch, out of whic h 
he believes there 1s no saivation. He 
would think it a pity that his benetac- 
tor should be damned; and wouid 
therefore endeavour to save him from 
the torments of hell inthe next world, 
who had given him bread 1n this. But 
whatever good causes we may assign 
for the zeal of such men, [ conceive it 
to be an incumbent duty on Protes- 


tants, to think seriously of the mischief 


it may produce, and to’ endeavour to 
prevent it. ‘To say nothing of oiber 
reasons which require us to prevent 
the increase of Popery, the principle 
of toleration alone dictates this duty to 
us: to suffer the growth of an intole- 
rant Church, is to contribute to the 
destruction of toleration itself. 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the perusal 0, an annual pub- 
lication which lately fell into my 
hands ; it is entitled “the Laity’s Di- 
rectory :” the copy I have by me is 
for the year 180+. It contains the 
calendar of the Church of Rome, and 
several misccilaneous articles, adapted 
to forward the purpose of extending 


its Communion ¢ it also gives a list of 


schools and seminaries in) “England, un- 
der the superintendance of Roman 

Catholics, ‘The number of these for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN in different parts 
of the country is seventeen, the terms 
of which vary from £20 to £60 per 
annum. 

For younc LaApies, the number ts 
twenty; the terms of which vary 
irom i‘ guineas to 40. 

Besides these, the residence of no 
fewer than nine emigrant religious or- 
ders are mentioned, though not as 
schools. 

Your readers will perceive, Sir, that 
the terms of some of the schools are 
very low ; especially as not only board 
and washing, but Latin, Greek, 
French, geography, and all the usual 


branches of polite education, except 
drawi ig, music, and dancing, are in- 
cluded in them. ‘The reduced price 
at which education may be had in 
these seminaries, co-operating with the 
advanced expences of living in the 
present times, and the spirit of indif- 
ference wiih resp< eet to Re rae n a- 
mong many Ww 10 call the mse!ves Pro- 
testants, will I fear produce an influx 
of pupils to Catholic schools from many 
families which are not of the Romish 
communion. Whether the scholars 
op their leaving these seminaries, will 
quit them without any predilection 
tor that fascin: Ming Wor ship which they 
have attende?, I “leav e those to judge 
whoareaware of the impression which 
gaudy ceremonies make on the youth- 
fulinind. ‘To me lL must confess, not- 
withstanding my firm belief, that the 


I 
} 
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world is in much greater danger of 


sinking into infidelity than) supersti- 
tion; tome I sav, there seems a high 
degree of probabiity, that the number 
of Roman Cathotics will be increased 
inthis kingdom, if some means be not 
used to prevent ihe reception of the 
children ‘of Protestants into seminaries 

of the above description. ‘The inor- 
dinaie propensity of the present age 
to reuder every girlan accom plished 
lady, is a circumstance highly favour. 
able to the prosperity of the female 
semnarics iene above. ‘lo 
those who know the impressible tem- 
perameni of the female mind, it will 
appear little less than certain, that the 
guré who attends mass will not forsake 
it when she is a woman; and when it 
is considered that children of both 
sexes are for their first years in female 
hands, the conclusion that imevitably 
follows sis, that the earliest impressions 
received ‘by many of the rising gene. 
ration will be made by those w vho are 
strongly addicted, :f not zealously de- 
voted to the corruptions of an apostate 
Church. 

To suggest such a remedy for the 
threatening evil l have stated, as shall 
not trespass on the sacred rights of 


conscience, or violate the laws of 


Christian charity, would be to render 

in_ my humble opinion no inconsider- 
able service to my country. I beg 

leave therefore to recommend the | “4 
quiry to your readers. ‘The only hint 
that I have to communicate on so difh- 
culta subject is this, whether it might 
not be ordained by parliamentary au 
thority, that the admession of any child 
into u Catholic school, whose parents 
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or guardians cannot be proved hy a 
proper certificate to have veen members 
of the Church of Rome for the lasi five 
MCAT. past, | be a forfetture of the licence 
ag) keep such se ool, 
VIATOR. 
ae - 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
As it is gener: ally believed that a bill 
will be brought into parliament next 
sessions, tO & snable government to al- 
low certain salaries to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in Ireland, and as you 


proposed giving the subject a place tn. 


your very useful W G rk. { have take n 
the liberty of sending you the fol We 


ing statement, upon “the accu racy of 


which you may depend. 

Che income of es Roman Catholic 
clergy in ireland arises almost, H not 
entirely, from what we commonly call 
surplice fees, and which areas follows: 

Every Roman Catholic, from the 
ace of twelve vears, ts obliged, under 
the penalty of Church censures, to 
confess to his or her parish-priest, 
twice at least in each year; tor this 
the poorest pay six-pence each time, 
and the rich mm proportion more, F Jor 
marriage, the Roman Catholic priest 
receives from the poorest, in some 
places halt a guinea, mm no place less 
than five shillings ; but if the couple 
he opulent, or the servants of gentle- 
men, who are invited, and often al- 

end, it is the custom for some person 
aiter dinner to carry a plate about with 
emall pieces of cake, of which each 
presenttakes a bit, and in return puts 
down some money according to his 
abiiity ; Gpon these occasions it is not 
untrequent for them to collect from 
eight to te nauineas, Itrs well known 
that no Roman Catholic is thought to 
die ina safe state, who has not receiv- 
ed extreme unction, commonly among 
them called, anointing. For perform- 
ing this rite, the priest receives a shil- 
ven af- 
ter death the priest has his fees; the 

poorest have one mass celebrated for 
the soul of their deceased relation ; 
for this the priest receives five shil- 
lings ; but should the person be opu- 
lent, ‘the friends have w hat is called 
high mass. Uponthese occasions there 
are often from ten to sixteen priests ; 


for us inte marish priest receives hoif 
r p 


a guinea, cach of the others fis mn 
lings, b. sides an exceile , 
wich is al ways proviel 2 
clergy. trom this stat 2 
great majority of | f 
filtec: toone shi ithe 
lics, hig Orit } y 
country Parc § ANC of 
Treland, it appe yman Ca- 
tholic priest has a pret, rative ome. 
ployment. 

Some years since when a )i)!, such 
asis now spoken of, was In agua 


s 
the writer was led to make some + al- 
culations upon this subject, and caving 
the population of several parishes 1e- 
unt. bite, and distincuishing Roman 
Catholics from Protestants by the as- 
sistance of a friend, who had made the 
survey, he found that some priests 
had an income of nine hundred pounds 
a year, and in none of those parishes 
less than three hundred vat 8 per 
annum. 

li is usual for parish priests, (as they 
are called,) t+ allow their coadjutors 
or Curates from thirty to forty pounds 
a year, board for themselves and kee 
ne for a horse, together with the fotis 
they may get from attending masses 
tor the dead in other parishes. 

In the north of Ireland, many of the 
Roman Catholic priests have very 
small stipends; as their income de- 
pends so much upon the numbers and 
opulence of their people. 

By inserting this simple statement 
of facts you wall oblige 

A PROTESTANT. 

a 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 
[ suas. be obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents to answer the following 
questions. 

‘« Is a member of a society profess- 
edly established on religious princi- 


ples, and for charitable purposes, who 


has been a bankrupt, and has obtained 
a certificate, but who has not paid 
twenty shillings in the pound, war- 
ranted in Continuing his subseription 
to the society? 

‘Is it consistent or creditable to a 
religious society to receive subscrip- 
tions from persons thus circumstanced é 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


4 Bibliographical Dictionary *, &c. 
&c. vols. V. pp. 296. and VI. pp. 
3+5. 


We proceed to offer a few remarks 
upon the Vth and Vith volumes of 
this useful work. ; 

‘The first of these two volumes seems 
to be executed with uniform ability 
and diligence. We consider it as an 
oversight, that the name of Maimo- 
nides 1s omiited. ‘That able writer 
has every claim to be regarded, not 
enly as a first-rate theologian, but asa 
classic, among rabbinical authors. 

‘The next volume suggests a greater 
number of observations, which we 
could extend to some length with 
much pleasure. The character of Se- 
neca (pp. 77—SO) is well drawn, and 
the extravagant opinion entertained of 
the moral character of that eminent 
heathen justly corrected. ‘The reader 
will find in his fifty-second Epistle, a 


curious confession of weakness, not 


very consistent with the arrogant pre- 
tensions of a Stoic. 

Concerning F. Socinus, the editor 
observes, ‘he maintained that Cirist 
was a mere man—that his death was 
no atonement for sin—that there is no 
distinct personality in the Holy Spirit 
—with several other sentiments e- 
qually repugnant to the orthodox faith, 
and according to the editor’s opinion, 
to the plain and obvious meaning of 
the sacred Scriptures.” p. 102. 

Frederic Spanheim ought doubtless 
to have been allowed a place, p. 113. 
His Hist. Kec. is a noble work, and 
not yet superseded. 

_Qur opinion of the character of 'Ta- 
citus, inserted In its proper place, dif- 
fers in some respect from that of the 
learned editor. ‘That ‘Tacitus is a 
writer of uncommon powers, and tha 
his histories are extremely fascinating, 
no one, who is able to appreciate aud 
feel his excellencies, will deny. But 
we consider his representations as 
very little to be depended upon. 
Facts, the proper province of the his- 
lorian, it has been said, are stubborn 
thines. Unless all their circumstances 





¥ See vol. for 1394, p- 1692, 
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are known, they are very ductile 
things ; nor 1s any task more easy jor 
an auther of some address, than, bv a 
dexterous fabrication of favourable 
motives, and by various perversions 
equally practicable, fromm any given 
number of general tacts, to produce 
whatever character it may suit the 
views of the writer to present to the 
world. ‘The credit of ‘Tacitus has 
rested upon a very feeble basis, 1 the 
estimation of all competent and ima 
yartial judges, ever since ibe able 
Prokision of Strada on that subject 
made its appearance. Mr. Murphy 
was reduced to great extremiiv in de- 
fending hts oriminal agamst this at- 
tack, by opposing a contemptuous ob- 
servation of the superficial Bohling- 
broke. 

We were somewhat disappointed 
that the next article was not Jadnud. 
This digest of Jewish theology ane 
jurisprudence was perhaps quite as 
worthy of notice as the Jargrms. 

K-very biblical scholar will be much 
gratified by the article Jestamentum. 
‘The editor expresses a sanguine wish, 
pp. 20] —203, for a new edition of the 
Polyglott, in which he has our cordia! 
concurrence. We hope, that, when- 
ever that great work shall be under- 
taken, the Latin translations of the ori- 
ental versions will be revised, and 
leave no room for the complamt of 
Michaelis respecting the present, that 
they do not faithfully represent their 
origmals. | 

Pp. 225, 224. the Italic or Italac ver- 
sion is considered ; but noreference 1s 
made to Mosheim, in his Com. de 
Reb. Christ. &c. pp. 225 & seq. 
where that acute eritic has proved the 
weakness of the prevailing opinion, 
that by the Italic or Italac version ts to 
be understood a Latin version of the 
Scriptures in common use among 
Christians from the earliest times: 
whereas it denotes no more than one 
out of many of peculiar eminence a- 
mong the Africans. Michaelis acqui- 
esces in this correction of a vulgar er- 
ror. See introduction to the New 
‘Test. Marsh’s Lng. Trans. vol. a, 
parti. p. 115. 


Our opinion of more than one edi- 


tron of Arrmintas’s works is confirmes 
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| by the expression in the title page a may safely be presumed on the other 
i that of 1631, * Nune denno conjunc- that none have been suppressed. 
i} tim recusa,” which we take to siguily A Diatessaron, very muc ‘+h resem. 
| i] now «& second time published toecther, bling that of Dr. White, both in its 
Hit} or ch one votime; and by our disco- general arrangement, and in the num- 
ta) very of an carer edition in the Iibra- ber of sections ol winch it consists 
Hi rv of St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, (189,) with a conclusion formed ot 
prt | the last part of the tide page of which the same peculiar | combination of 
Al's 4 is “Les. Kat. apad Godefridum Bas- Scriptures, was published in 1768 by 
ik son. c10.10c.xxix.” ‘The volume is a ‘German author , Samuel Lieberkiihn, 
MV in quarto. MM. A. and translated into English, 
wil ; 1771, under the title of **The ‘Har- 
{hi bee % mony of the Four Gospels, or the 
4 {} 
i ° Lo y ~ e 
VE Diatessaron ; or, the EHistory of our iy Mr. tThiciwall expressly disclaim 
yi ’ \ “ y re Ty S ,ie S 
MO | Lord Jesus Christ, comp iled trom : pore, 
ta hw Mines Cintaiate j, the most remote intention of weaken- 
Hi) the Four Gospels, according to the: 
yi oa Lae, ais ie i¢ i 12¢ 
i } | "gee j, ing the authority, or dero 2aling from 
a authorized fknglish Version, wiih 4° 
AW brief N cere 1’ Bx the value, of the Gospels in thei iy OFi- 
wef Notes, Practical and kxnla- —. 
em ahiel ET a ginal and proper form. jut as we 
matory; to which are prefixed, feet fe Re ; 
‘ fia: Weal rs j have some apprehensions on this head, 
a Map of the Holy Land, anc : 
4 we beg leave to add the observation, 





an Introduction. Second Editton. 


can ae : neg that such work as the present can 
By JT. Touirtwart, A. M. Editor , — © I 


of the Latin Diatessaron lately pub-  P°YST oe er d ee Pinal ae 
lished in Usum Scholarum. Lon- 8 iy oss the oi ie a e 
don, Rivingtons. I2mo. LS8O-+. cords, because it is, by no means, It- 
4 self an original : the account which it 

The name of Mr. Thirlwall ts not less gives is, in some places, almost ne- 
distunguished for his laudable but un- cessarily defective, and may be false: 
suc cesstul resistance to the profligacy nor has it the advantage of displaying 
of the east end of the town, than for an agreement in the substantial histo- 
his usctul labours in the field of sacred ry between independent witnesses. 
literature. It is in the last respect ‘To all which must be added, that the 
that we are now concerned with conjunction of the different materials 













him. | . is sometimes, as it naturally would be, 

: ‘ihe utility of an account of the extremely harsh and improper, The ; 
bi lie of our blessed Saviour, wrought difference of style too, which is, in E 
i) into one Continued narration from the some degree, mitigated i in translations, 
a1) histories of the Four Lvangelists, is give the composition, as a whole, a | 
} } | obvious, and has often suggested the grotesque appearance. If we would a 
Bal attempt of constructing such a work. use sucha work properly, therefore, : 
vt No at.entive reader of the evangelical we must use it simply as a commen- 
Mg bistory can satisfy himself, without tary; and in that view it will be | 
a some pian of harmonizing the sepa- found of essential service. e 
4. rate histories in which it 1s delivered. ‘The introduction and short notes, = 


Me ak 


{larmonies of this portion of sacred with which Mr. Thirlwall has enrich- 


~} : of . : a 
at writ have accordingly been extreme- ed his Diatessaron, will greatly assist e 
¥ ly numerous ; and such is the dithcul- the ordinary reader: but we regret a 
i“ ty of the undertaking, that scarcely the want of a short harmony at the 4 


1h. any system can carry ‘the palm frum end, such as Dr. White’s; the place : 
| the rest. That of Archbishop New- of which is but ill supplied by refer- 


hi come, which Dr. White and bis suc- ences to those passages only which 
) CeSsors have adopted,. seems to have’ compose the embodied history. 
" the fairest claim to pre-eminence: but We think it would have been bet- 
ae that claim will bear dispute. “The ter if the age of our Lord had been 
ib chief recommendation of this har- marked AX. D. for Atatis Domini, 
a mony is, not that it has arranged instead of A. D. which is ambiguous. 
fi every event in exact order, an object Newcome declined any chronologic al 
AF which we may, perhaps, pronounce determination respecting the years of 
‘Big to be unattainable, but that it has our Saviour’s ministry, and should not 
Fi steered so happy a medium between have used a notation which, in fact, : 
| ty the prodigality and the penury of some = makes that determination. : 
ba, | harmonies, that while no events have It may be proper to observe, that 


been multiplied on the one hand, it in Sect. 26. of which the title is, 
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1805.} 
‘¢ The Call of Simon and Andrew, and 


likewise of Jumes and . ohn; with the 
Miracle which preceded it,” no men- 
tion whatever ts found of Andrew, 
This occurs in the parallel passaze, 
Matt, iv. 18—-22., but was not incor- 
porated in the text, and therefore 
does not appear in the Greek Dia- 
tessaron. ‘lhe Harm. Brev. explains 
the omission. 

In the history of the resurrection, 
in which Dr. White and his tollowers 
have trodden in the footsteps of Dr. 
‘Townson, in his elegant, perspicuous, 
and pious work on that part of the e- 
vangelical history, they seem to have 
misunderstood the system of their ori- 
ginal, by making St. Luke’s pasty of 
women meet with Mary Magdalene 
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on their return from the sepulchre, on 
account of what is said Luke xxiv 
10. ; whereas the reasoning of ‘Town- 
son is employed to invalidate the sup- 
position of such a meeting. pp. 149, 
&ec. 

We take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a course of errorsin the Harm. 
Brev. of Dr. White, relating to this 
important part of our Saviour’s histo- 
ry. <As it is, it agrees neither with 
his own arrangement, nor conse- 
quently with ‘Townson’s, nor with 
Newcome: but is a confusion of the 
Harmonies of these two latter authors. 
We will put the titles in English, tor 
the sake of the English reader. When 
ee the Harmony should stand 
thus : 





MATTHEW. MARK, 


§ 142. The women 
first visit the se- 
pulchre, xvi, 1— 

xxviil. 1—8§, «8. 


xvi. 9, 
§ 145. Christ shews 
himself a second 
time, xxviii. 9, 10. 
§.146. Agreement 
of the Jewish 
chiefs with the 
Romans, XxXVili. 
1715, 


xvi. 10, 11, 


avi. 12, 13. 


xvi. 14, 











LUKE. JOHN. 


uw. 1,°2. 

§ 143. Peter and 
John visit the se- 
pulchre, xx. 3— 
9. 

§ 144, Christ ap- 
pears first to Ma- 
ry Magdalene, 


xx. 10—17. 

xx. 18. : 

] 

; 

} 

§ 147. Other wo- i 

men visit the Se- ; 
pulchre, xxiv. iI— 

12. 


§ 148. Christ ap- 
pears to the two 
disciples going to 
Emmaus, xxiv. 13 
—55. 

§ 149. Christ ap- 
pears to the dis- 
ciples, Thomas 
being absent, . 
xxiv, 306—43, xx. 19—-23. 

§ 150. Christ ap- 
pears again to the 
disciples, Thomas 
being present, xx. 
24—29. 
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We bez to sugzest, on this occa- phetic Knowledge of Christ ; to which, 
sion, aro’ her useful work of the same ts prefixed, a sermon on the Grounds 
descripuion, or rather a second part of our Faith in Christ, &¥c. Price 
of this, comprehending the remainder 9d. 


of the New ‘Testament. The plan 
would be, to make the Acts of the . ; 

niin tnd egg yy An Laster Catechism; Part the Third : 
Apostles the ground work, and to in- 





:; containing fvidence of the Messiah- 

sert, in the proper places of that his- egipaeeg, Eee of ah 
Be angle 4 hy ship of Christ, and the Truth of 

tors, the pistles which were written Can tase re te ol gece: 

. : 2 ae Christianity, from Christ’s Testimony 
during the period which it embraces. of Himself; in which are proposed 
On the introduction of each Lpisile, a + tae ki for. the tl tig iad 
short note in the margin should state sed Cetthiabas od’ Bhiahienine 
the reasons for its peculiar position, ; z ‘ te 


‘Those Epistles themselves would Sc. Price Is. By ‘tomas Bur- 

yet Wag poorer cess, B. D. Prebendary of Durham, 
sometimes supply historical matter, sah Uacion ok Winken. -tiataen 
which might either be introduced into 4 : 














the text, or be placed in a note, as pic 4 London, Rivingtons 
| the construction, or other circum- — 22@ *atchard. 
HW stances would direct. “Those Mpisties, We have great pleasure in recom- 
ih the date of which 1s uncertain, thatto mending to the notice of our readers, 
+ the Galatians for instance, might, if this admirable scheme of catechetical 
t nothing prohibited, be inserted in instruction from the pen of the Rev. 
HH their most probable place in the his- Dr, Burgess, now Lord Bishop of St. 
ai tory. ‘Those whose date is known to David’s. We have, it is true, many 
Mit excecd the period of the Acts of the catechisms already, several among 
it i Apostles would, of course, be placed them of unquestionable excellence ; 
my in their urcer at the end; and short but the greater part of them explain 
| i | notes might givethe arguments forthe the terms, or develope the doctrines, 


place allotted to them. Such a work, 


le | of Christianity, and are rather de- 
we are persuaded, if executed like 


signed to teach its nature than to prove 


~ - 
SS=——_ - 








1 Wiha dr, Wiite’s in Greek, and like Mr. iistruth. While, therefore, they have 
1 ea Yhirlwal!’s in English, would not only their use, they are far from accom- 
| (en make the performances of each com- plishing every end ; and it must have 
; pieic, but would supply a very ser- been manifest to those who are em- 
) viceaive volume to the biblical stu- ployed in the office of instruction, that 
ry dent, and throw considerable ligbt On a system of evidence on behalf of 
Ne the remainder of the sacred history. Christianity, perspicuously digested, 
ii We would likewise suggest that the and accommodated by the catecheti- 
1 best ouide for the chronological ar- cal form to the apprehension of the 
+(e rangermcnt of the Epistles would be young and the ignorant, was yet a 
a that cxquisite specimen of biblical desideratum in this branch of religi- 


ciiaeiw, Dr. Paley’s Hora Pauline; ous composition. This desideratum 

+ a work, Which, although this be not is now supplied in the work before 
| a protessed, but only a coincident ob- us, and that in a msnner which inti- 
iect, bh 
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as established the dates of St. tles the Right Rev. Author to the : 
Paui’s Epistles by more decisive evi- - warmest thanks of all who are inte- © 
dence, than, we believe, is to be rested in the advancement of Chris- 
found im any volume, which under- tianitv among ihe rising generation. a 
takes professedly to settle that intri- The catechism is divided into three 
ate but interesting point. parts, each of which appears tohave 7 
—* been separately published ; and they 

} are all connected with each other, not 
only by the train of argument, pur- 
sued throughout, but by preliminary 





ie dn Faster Catechism; Part the First: 
a containing Evidence of the Certuin- 











i] ty of a future Staie, and of the questions which lead to a recapitula- ; 
$i Lruth of Christianity, Jrom the tien in each succeeding part of what 
iit Resurrection of Christ, oc. Price has been proved in the preceding. 
i 2d. The object of the Ferst Part 1s to | 
a establish the Certainty of -a future — 
| i An Easter Catechism + Part the Second 


: State, and the Truth of Christianity, 


containing Levidence of the Messiah- from the Resurrection of Christ. The 7 
ship of Christ, and the Truth of Chris- ; 


tean:ty, from Prophecy, and the pro- 


ae y t 
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process of reasoning by which this Is 
etlected is by eliciting from the cate- 
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chumen ae grounds of his belief in 
a future stat , by calling upon him to 
+ that miracles form a proper tes- 


shes 

sind - of lLivine Revelatio:; and 
then ov making bim apply those rules 
whi ty inguish false miracles from 
true io the standard miracle of the 
Resurrection of Christ. In how fa- 


miliar ind perspicuous a manner this 


dificu!: investigationisconducted, will 
appear io the reader from the tollow- 


ing extract: 

“Q. When you are going to read, why 
do you open your bool: ? 

«4. Because J inlend to read. 

“Q. When you are going to knecl down, 

why do you bend your hai es 2 

‘© 4, Because I intend to knecl down*. 

“Q. You sayl intend. Hratis l° 

‘4. My mrinp within me, 

© Q, Whet do you cail that which unites 
in one frame your feet, legs, hands, arms, 
and head? 

‘4. It is called my Bopy. 

“©Q. Is your mind then different from 
your eS ? 

. Yes: my mind is very ditferent 
bined my body. 

‘ Q. How do you distinguish your mind 
from vour body ? 

“4. That is my body which is moved to 
do any thing; iny mind is that which 
moves it. It is my imind, which raises my 

rm, bends my knees, and moves and di- 
rects my feet. 

© Q. Who gives power to the mind lo move 
the body ? 

A, God. For by bis Providence 
live, and move, and have 
(Acts xvi, 23.) 


‘we 
our being.’ 


“QQ. What other name ts the mind known 
by ? 

‘© 4, It is also called the soul and the 
spirit. ; 


“© Q. Of what does man consist ? 

‘* 4, Man consists of sou/ and body. 

“*Q. Do the Scriptures make a distinction 
between the soul and the body ? 

** 4. Yes: our Saviour says ‘ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but rather fear him which 
1s able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.’ (Matt. x. 23.) 

‘© Q. What is properly calle? yourself ? 


—_— 





* “ The object in these instances is to fix 
in the minds of children a plain, palpable 
impression of some active pn inciple within 
them prior to, and distinct from, any me- 
chanical act of the body. In the instances 
alleged the intention obviously precedes 
the intended act. The action of the mind 
is prior to, and therefore distinct from, 
the action of the body. The impelling 
power is distinct from the impelling sub- 
Stance :—the mind — moves, from the 
vody that is moved.’ 
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A. My soul. 
© Q. Why? 

“ 4. Because the body perisheth by 
disease, accidents, or old aze; but the 
soul will never die. 

(QQ. Have you any proof from 
that the body pertsheth, but that the soul 
dees not ? 

“64. Yes. Job says 
skin worms destroy 


Serinfure 
. i 


Thouch after my 
¥- haces , 4 -- * 
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flesh shail lL see God: whom i -hall see for 
mysell, and vot anotiier; though my reins 
be consumed within me’ (Jeb xix, 26, 
27.) 

© Q. Do the Serintures distinguish the 
soul and the body by any other means ? 

* 4. Inthe Scriptures the body is called 
the outrard mans and the soul, the in- 
ward man. (2 Cor. iv. 16.) The body is 
also called the Rosh 3 and the soul the spe 
rié. (itom. 28, Col. ii. 2) 

“*Q. A “hat ieee to be your chief care ? 

‘6 4. The care of my soul. 

©Q. What do you man by the care of 


your soul ? 

‘6 4. [mean the thoughts and core of 
what will become of my soul in the next 
life. 

*°Q. You think, then, that the things of 
this life are not of vo much valur, as th ose of 
lhe next 2 

“© 4A, I think that the things of this life 
are of no value in comparison with those of 
the next. For our Saviour says, ‘ What 
is @ man protited, if he shail gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul’ ”’ (p. 
1—4:.) 


The Second Part. 1s employed in 
proving the truth of Christianity from 


prophecy, and the prophetic know- 
ledge oi Christ. ‘Che different parti- 
culars of which this comprehensive 
argument consists, are very clearly 
and satisfactorily demonstrated by 
scriptural proofs, and then summed up 
in the following recapiiulution. 


‘* Catechist. Nove det ine hear you r- peat 
the principal reasons from Fiend 
leevina th:t Jesus Christ cas th Messi na, 

“4. IT beieve that Jesus Chiist was the 
Messiah, because he came into the wor'd 
at the time, whch the nrophet Deriel 
foretold of the fessianb:—because (2s the 
Prop! vets also had foretoid) he ov: 
a virgin, at the cf Bethleher, of the 
tribe of Judah, the familyvof David; 


> 
mt to death not for bhim- 


heey jor be 


Ute 


LOWTD 
and 


self but tor the sins of moensind ;—and 
because after he was dead, ) . vedy never 
saw corruption, but on the third day aier 
his death, rose evain from the dead. As 


which were | 
ah many hundred y: 
were fulfiled an J«*sus 
10 no other person, there 
and have no doubt, that Jesus 
Rist was the Messiah.”’ (p. 35.) 


all these circumstances, 
told of the M: 
before Christ, 
Curist and 
I believe, 
CH}: 


ve 
ars 


fore 
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‘To this Second Part is prefixed a 
Sermon upon the Grounds oj our 
Faith, which presents a compendious 


and wel!! connected view o; the sub- 


q* 


ject. Some remarks are made at the 


close of this discourse which we ex- 
tract wiih particu. ar Saiisfaction. 

sails Chiist, says tie Apos ie ts the end 
of the jaw to them, that dei: c> ~’ that is, 
to them he 1s the completion of the law, 
and the satisfaction for their sins: by him 
they are justified from their past and -e- 
pented sins, from which their most perfect 
subsequent compliance with the law of 
Moses could not justify them. 

“To them that del/ieve Christ gives 
the power to become Sons of Gud, no 
longer children of wrath, but adopted into 
the household of God, and heirs of the 
promises of the Gospel. 

‘Christ, in his Jast commission to his 
Apostles, says ‘he that believeth the Gos- 
pel shall be saved.’ 

‘*The Gospel was written ‘that we 
might delicve, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that de/ievcing we might 
have life through his name.’ 

‘* These are surely powerful and in‘erest- 
ing motives to our Faith in Christ. But 
there are two very material circumstances 
to be remembered, on:, that the rewards 
of faith are not unconditional; and the 
other, that cur faith is not a work merely 
of our own will and judgment. 

‘* 1. It should be remembered, that we 
may believe, yet not to the saving of the 
soul. The devils believe and tremble. 
They tremble, but do not love. NowdJove 
is the foundation of obedience. The faith, 
that saves, must be accompanied with 
works worthy of faith ; we riust live not 
only in the possession, but-in ‘the obedi- 
ence ot the faith.” The faith that saves, 
therefore, 1s not without its conditions. It 


must be believed from the heart. ‘If 


thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus,’ says the Apostle, ‘ and shalt be- 
leve in thine Acar/, that God hath raised 
hin from the dead, thou shalt be saved 
A confessing mouth, and a believing heart, 
are very different things. We confess 
with the moutu, when we sav, *£ Lord, 
Lord ;’ we believe in the heart, when we 
live in habttual obedience to him, in whom 
\\ ¢ belie ve. ; 

‘ Observe some of the effects of sincere 
faith mentioned in the Scriptures, 

“8 They that bedievr, are harmless. 


Cristian love, the surest evidence of 
Christian faith, Worketh nol, of any kind, 
+ } 


to his netchbour. 
‘They that bels-c, are led by the 
Smmt.’ You know what that 


luplies. 
he truits of the Spirit are love, jov, 


‘ 


. | id 
peace, long-suffering, geutleness, goud- 
uess, faith, meekness, temperance.’ 

‘© “in them that beheve, the word of 


od wotketh effectually >? Its authority is 
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humbly and devoutly acknowledged by 
thein ; its doctrines are heartily Lie lieved ; 
its prece; ts couscientious!y obrerved 

‘“ ¢ Thev nat believe, have overcome the 
world.’ Tue wor has no undue hold 
upontbem. The God of ths worid is not 
their God. ‘Their minds are not divided 
between God and Mammon.—Thcir aifec. 
tions are set on thmgs above, and not on 
things on the earth 

‘‘'Tuis victory imphes, that we have 
not only overcome the world, but |e cru- 
efiecit. €They thet are Christ's (and 
they cannot be Christ’s without believing 
in him) pave crucified the werid with the 
affections and lusts.’ The woiid is, as it 
were, dead to them. ‘The honours and 
riches and ;leasures of the word are to 
them less than potuing i Comparison with 
their interest in Christ, in his atonement, 
and his p omises tu the fathrul and obedi- 
ent. ‘lo thom sin is divested of ali its ex- 
ternal and specious appearances; itis seen 
in ‘ts own natural deformities, and ts 
become an object of disgust and abhor- 
rence, 

‘The vietory of faith implies not only 
that the world is crucified unto us, but 
(which is a higher degree of Christian ex- 
cellence) that we aie crucified unto the 
world. St. Paul says, * God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied unto me, ond Ll unto the world.’ To 
be crucified to the world is to ‘take up 
the cross daily,’ as disciples of Christ; to 
bear it willingly, as the badge of Christian- 
ity; to glory in it; to be wilhng to lose 
our life in this world, for Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel’s, that we may save it in the 
next ; to know nothing comparatively, but 
Christ, and him crucified; to despise the 
shame attached to the profession of un- 
worldly principles, and the conscientious 
observance of unworldiy duties; to receive 
the evils and trials of life as God’s fatherly 
corrections; to rejoice under them as sa- 
cred opportunities of conforntity to Christ ; 
and, so, to convert them into occasions 
of religious exercise, resignation, devo- 
tion, and thankfulness. Although the 
fig-tree do not blossom, and there be no 
fruit in the vines: the labour of the. olive 
fail, and the fields yield no meats; the 
flock be cut off from the fold, and there 
be no herd in the stalls; yet sincere be- 
levers rejoice in the Lord, they joy in the 
God of their salvation.’ 

‘* Such are. some of the effects of sin- 
cere faith in Cirist. As a tree is known 
by its fruit, so by the correspondence of 
oar lives with those effects, we may Judge 
whether we have as much faith as a Chris- 
tian ought to have, or whether we bave 
any faith at ail, 

‘© 2. In the second place, it should be 
remenibered, ‘that our faith tin Christ is 
not a work merely of our own will and 
judgment. Remember the couduct of the 
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Apostles with respect to their 


crease their faith. ‘§ Lord, increase our 
faith.’ From this we may learn, what 
Christ himself has taught us on another 
occasion, that sincere faith in him, is not 
to be derived from ‘ fiesh and blood ;’ not 
from our § own wisdom and knowledge,’ but 
from God’s biessing on his own appointed 
means, reading, hearing, and prayer. 

‘¢ For this cause let us ‘ bow our knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant us, 
according to bis abundant mercy, to be 
strengthened in our minds by his Spirit ; 
that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith, and enable us to comprehend the 
whole course and extent of man’s wonder- 
ful redemption; and, being perfected in 
the principies aud gifts of charity, to know 
the unspeakable love of Christ, and be 
filled with all the fullness of God’s grace 
and influence™ :"-—with all joy and thank- 
fulness, and an assurance of hope uuto the 
end.” (p. xxxvili—xliv.) 

The Yhird Part of this excellent 
Catechism pursues that branch of evi- 
dence which results to Christianity 
from ‘ Christ’s Testimony of Him- 
self.” 
God, Son of Man, Son of David, 
cing, Messiah, &c. are distinctly ex- 
plained, and their bearings upon the 
argument conclusively ‘shown. We 
extract asa specimen of the Bishop’s 
manner of explaining the scriptural 
denominations of Christ, the tollow- 
ing article: 


“© Q. What do we learn from the parable of 


the bread of life ? 

‘¢ A. By the bread of life Christ meant 
not the food, which supports the life of 
the body, but that which nourishes the 
life of the soul. The soul is a spiit, and 
lives by that which is spiritual. It ‘ lives 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God,’ It ‘is nourished up in 
words of faith and good doctrine.’ The 
words, ‘which Christ spake, they are lite.’ 
This is the food, which they seek, who 
* hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ — 
The body, which eats and drinks earthly 
food, hungers and thirsts again: but the 
soul that lives on the word of God, tbe 
commandmerts and promises of Christ, 
and the hope of salvation purchased by his 
blood, lives on the bread of life, the food 
of righteousness, and shall never hunger 
nor thirst ; but shall be perfectly satisfied 
and filled: shali find in its food every thing 
adapted to its nature; and shall live tor 


ear 
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The various titles of Son of 
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faith. 
Though they lived daily witnesses and 
hearers of such miracles, as none but God 
could work, and of ‘ such words, as never 
man spake,’ yet they prayed Christ to in- 


<¢ Christ and his words are ‘ the bread 
of God,’—that is, the bread, which camé 
from God;-—~‘ the living bread, that came 
down from heaven.’ Christ gave himself 
for the life of the world; he taught men 
by his doctrines how to obtain everlast. 
ing life; aud he died, to secure it for 
them. 

‘* The life of the seul is supported by 
Christ and bis doctrines. He th-t lives 
by faith on Christ and his dectrines, lives 
in Comipunion of spirit with Christ; he 
lives on that, which shall preserve him to 
everlasting life ; and Christ shall ratse him 
up at the last day, to be for ever bappy.” 
(p. 8i, 82.) 


— 


Among the practical inferences 
which conclude the work, we find 
the following definition of Faith in 
Cirest. 

1.) A belief of all that the Gospel 
has recorded of Christ, and of «hat he did 
and suffered for our saivat on ; 

“ (2.) An hourble consciou ‘ness, thet we 
can do nothing towards Our salvation with- 
out Christ; and 

« (3.) A hearty dependance on bis pro- 
mises of grace and assistance to our sine 
cere endeavours to ac juire § that holiness 
Without which uo man must see the Lord’,” 

». 96, 97.) 

\We should have considered the de- 
finition more complete, if it had tnti- 
mated, with more explicitness, an ap- 
prehension of the merits of Christ as 
the ground of our justification. We 

iust at the same time admit, that the 
renunciation of our own strengih aad 
righteousness, and our entire depend- 
ance upon Christ, are so distinctly and 
forcibly siated, that what we wish to 
have seen expressed is virtually im- 
plied. To those who are acquainted 
with the spurious theology which 
some of our cotemporaries are so for- 
ward to inculcate, the object of our 
remark will be sufficiently manifest. 
They will not be surprised at our 
wishing to see, on every fair occasion, 
a distinct avowal of the merits of 
Christ as the sole ground of our ac- 
ceptance with God, wien this doc- 
trine is declared, in manifest contra 
diction to our Articles and Homilies, 
and the writings of our most esteem- 
ed divines, to be neither a doctrine 
of Scripture nor a tenet of our Church. 


To the catechism before us no part of 


these observations can, with any jus- 
tice, be applied. The venerable au- 
thor may be truly said to have made 
Christ all in all. Not only does he 


exalt his divinity as a person, but his 
cficiency as a Saviour: he makes the 
> 


cedeemer every thing in the King- 
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dom of Grace, and in explaining the 
import of Cirist’s own words (John 
xiv. 21.) gives this solid and correct 
interpretation. 

*€ He will tnanifest himself not visibly 
but spicitually, by the power and presence 
of bis Spirit, (Rom. vui 9.) eutichtening 
the nund with gifts and graces, which are 
unknown to worldiy and sensual under- 
standings.’ (Psrt If. p 101.) 

_ “mong the books recommended as 
instrumental to practical piety, we 
observed Corbett’s Self-employment 
In Secret, Sir Matthew Hales’s Con- 
templations, Mr. Wilbertorce’s Prac- 
tical View, Law’s Serious Call, Mrs. 
Hannah More’s Estimate, and Fene- 

Oi these Re- 
flections the Right Reverend Author 
of the Catechism remarks, that for 
their truly scriptural principles of vital 


> : 2 
lon’s Pious Reflections. 


and sprritual religion, they deserve a 
place in every Chrisiian’s closet. In 
these recommendations, and the terms 
in waich they are conveyed, we most 
cordiaily concur; but we shail be very 
much surpriscd if the Prelate escape 
the haughty castigation of the Anti- 
racobin Reviewers for employing 
terms to which none but ‘fa Quaker 
or a Methodist” can “ affix a mean- 
ing,” and recommending (what they 
have been pleased to style) ‘ the 
senseless and unscriptural gibberish of 
Wilberforce.” 

Upon the whole we recorimend 
this excellent Series of Catechisms to 
all parents and instructors of youth, 
as containing the essence of those vo- 
lumes which have been written upon 
the evidences of Christianity, and 
icading the catechumen, by an art- 
ful and easy process, into a deep 
acquaimtance with the proofs as well 
as the principles of our Holy Faith. 
{i in reviewmg this work we should 
appear to have extended our remarks 
besond the limits usually prescribed 
(o productions of this description, we 
feel ourselves justified by the impres- 
0n which we have received of its 
real merits; and we rejoice in this 
and every other occasion of express- 


ins our respect tor those who, like the 


ight Reverend Prelate belore us, lay 
therr learning at the feet of Christ, 
and sink the crudition of the scholar 
inihet of the Christian. 


In the humits 


a a sa 
he Le il posthumous Writings 
OU eikiain Cowper, Lsq. with an 
i t ry feticr to the Right 
fion. Earl Cowper. By Wirriam 
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Hayiey, Esq. Vol. UY. Lon- 

don, Johnson, 1804, pp. xxx1. and 

410, 
In our volume for 1803, p. 357, we 
reviewed the preceding part of this 
very interesting Work. We then ex- 
pressed our admiration of almost all 
the posthumous productions of Cow- 
per’s pen, but particularly of his Let- 
ters, which, with tue strictest propri- 
ety, his biographer bad characteiized 
as * exquisite examples of epistolary 
elegance.” With the exception of 
some “‘desuliory,” and we would add 
not very judicious or siriking “ re- 
marks” of Mr. Hayley ‘* on the let- 
ters of eminent persons, particularly 
those of Pope and Cowper ;” and the 
fragment of a poem entitled “ Yardly 
Oak ; the present volume is entirely 
composed of jetters wriiten by Mr. 
Cowper to three of his most intimate 
friends, the Rev. John Newton, the 
Rev. William Unwin, and his cousin 
Lady Ilesketh. ‘inese letters are far 
from yielding in interest to any which 
have yet appeared. ‘They are distin- 
guished by the same graceful vivacity, 
the same flow of wit and traits of ge- 
nius, the same easy elegance of style 
and inimitable delicacy of sentiment 
which have obtained for those submit- 
ted to the public in the two former vo- 
lumes the meed of unqualified appro- 
bation. But this is not their only, or 
their chief praise. “They abound with 
just views ot life, and useful lessons of 
practical wisdom: and we find in 
some of them the marks of solid and 
fervent piety. That Cowper at one 
period ot his life, had been led to make 
a due estimate of the relative tmport- 
ance of temporal and eternal things ; 
that he had adopted from the word of 
God principles which could not mis- 
lead him ; and that he had acquired, 
from the study of his own heart, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the nature of 
the human mind, and the secret 
springs Which influence its decisions, 
as well as a facility in the extension 
and application of his principles which 
could not have been obtained, in an 
equal degree, from any oiher source 5 


many otf his productions sufficiently 


iestifv. These valuable endowments 


however were still more likely to ap- 
pear when he was addressing friends 
whom he tenderly loved, and with. 
whom he had long lived in habits of 
the most affectionate intercourse. In 
this natural expectation, we have not 
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been disappointed. _ We discover, 
articularly in his early letters to Lady 
Hesketh, traces of a mind peculiarly 
alive to the great concerns of etermity, 
and intent on the pursuit of “ the one 
thing needful. That at a later period 
of his life, religion appears to have 
been excluded from his thoughts, at 
least as far as a judgment may be 
formed from his writings, cannot be 
denied, and must be the subject of 
melancholy regretto every Christian, 
whatever cause may be assigned for 
the change. We shall deter however 
for the present any farther discussion 
of this delicate question, and proceed 
to the consideration of the work before 
us: from which, as it gives us an op- 
portunity of hearing Cowper converse, 
without disguise, or restraint, and of 
becoming as it were the inmates of 
his most familiar hours, we may be 
able perhaps to elicit some particulars 
which will serve to throw lighton the 
state of his mind. 

We shall first give our readers a 
few specimens of the happy ease of 
his style, and the unaffected pleasan- 
try ;which will be found to pervade 
many of these letters, and to give an 
interest to his most trivial concerns. 

The following extracts are taken 
from his letters to the Rev. John 
Newton. 

‘¢ Since I wrote last, we have had a visit 
from ——_———._ I did not feel myself ve- 
hemently disposed to receive him with that 
eomplaisance, from which a stranger ge- 
nerally infers that he is welcome. By his 
manner, which was rather bold than easy, 
I judged that there was no occasion for it, 
and that it was a trifle which, if he did not 
meet with, neither would he feel the want 
et: he has the air of atravelled man, but 
not of a travelled gentleman ; ts quite de- 
livered from that reserve, which is so com- 
mon an ingredient in the English charac- 
ter, yet does not open himse!f gently and 
cradually, as men of polite behaviour do, 
but bursts upon you all at once. He talks 
very loud, and when our poor little robins 
hear a great noise, they are imimediately 
sized with an ambition to surpass it—the 
increase of their voviferation occasioned 
an increase of his, and his in return, acted 
as a stimulus upon theirs—neither side en- 
tertained a thought of giving up the con- 
test, which becaime continually more iute- 
testing to our ears, during the whole visit. 
The birds however survived it, and so did 
we. They perhaps flatter themselves they 
zained a compiete victory, but I believe 
Mr. could have killed them both 
i) another hour.” (p. 17, 18.) 


ts os 


since you went, we dined with Mr. 








» LFhad sent him notice of our 
visit a week before, which like a contem- 


plative, studicus man, as he is, he put in- 


his pocket and forgot. When we arrived, 
the parlour windows were shut, and the 
house had the appearance of being uninha- 
bited. After waiting sometime, however, 
the maid opened the door, and the maste: 
presented himself. It is hardiy worth wile 
to observe so repeatedly, that bis garden 
seems a spot contrived onty for the growth 
of melancholy ; but being always affected 
by it, in the same way, I casnct help it. 
He shewed me a nook, in which le had 
placed a bench, and where he said he found 
it very refreshing to smoke his pipe aud 
meditate. Ticre he sits with his back a- 
gainst one brick wall, and his nose against 
another, which must, you know, be very 
refreshing, and greatly assist meditation. 
He rejoices the more in this niche, because 
it is an acquisition made at scmie expence, 
and with no stall labour ; several loads of 
earth were removed in order to make it, 
Which loads of earth, had | the manage. 
ment of them, [should carry thither again, 
and fill up a place more fit 1n appearance 
to be arepository for the dead than the live 
ing. JY would on no account put any maa 
out of conceit with his innocent enjoy- 
nents, and therefore never teh him my 
thouchts upon this subject, but he is not 
seldom low spirited, and | cannot but suse 
pect that his situation heips to make him 
se.’ (p. 194, 195.) 

«* As when the sea is uneommonly agi- 
tated, the water finds its way into creeks 
and holes of rocks, which in its calmer state 
it never reaches, in like manner the effect 


of these turbulent times is felt even at Or- 


chard-side, where in general we live as un- 
disturbed by the political element, as 
shrimps or cockles that have been acc iden- 
ta'ly deposited in some bhoilow beyond the 
water mark, by tbe usual dashing of the 
waves. We were sitting yesterday after 
dinner, the two ladies and myself, very 
composediy, and without the least appre- 
hension of any such intrusion in cur snug 
parlour, one lady knitting, the otler net- 
ting, and the gentlemcon winding worsted, 
when, to our unspeakable surprise, a mob 
appeared before the window, a smart rap 
was Lcard at the door, the boys halleo'd, 
and the maid anuounced Mi. G————_, 
Puss*¥ was unfo: tunately let out of her box, 
sothat the candidate, with all his good friends 
at his heels, was refused aduittance at the 
grand entry, and referred to the back door, 
as the only possible way of approach. 


Candidates are creatures not very sus-. 


ceptible of affronts, and would rather, [| 
suppose, climb in at a window, than be ab- 
soiutely excluded. Ina minute, the yard, 
the kitchen, and the parlour, were fitted. 
Mr. G—- , advancing toward me, 
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shook me by the hand with a degree’ of 
cordiality that was extremely seducing. 
As soon as he, and as many as could find 
chairs were seated, he began fo open the 
intent of his visit. I told him I bed no 
vote, tor whch he rvadily gave me credit, 
Tassured bim [ had no influence ; which 
he was not equally inclined to believe, and 
the less nodoubt because Mr. A———--—, 
addressing himself to me at that moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal, Sup 

posing that i could not be possessed of such 
a treasure without knowing it, [ ventured 
ioconfirm my first ass -rtteun, by saving, 
that it Il hadany, I was utterly ata loss to 
imagine where it could Ue, or wherein it 
consisted. Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. G squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. 
He kissed likewise the maid in the kit- 
ehen, and seemed upon the whole a most 
Joving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 
He is very young, genteel, and handsome. 
He has a pair of very good eyes in his 
head, which not being sufficient as it should 
seem for the many nice and difficult pur- 
poses of a senator, he had a third also, 
Which he wore suspended by a riband 
from his button-hole. ‘he boys halloo’d, 
the dogs barked, Puss scampered, the 
hero, with bis long train of obsequious fol- 
Towers, withdrew. We made ourselves 
very merry with tbe adventure, and in 
a short time settled into our former tran- 
qguillity, never probably to be thus inter- 
rupted more.” (p. 242—244.) 

In a letter tothe Rev. William Un- 
win, we have the following humour- 
ous account of a common accident, 
which places the amiable writer’s 
powers of description in a very fa- 
vourable point of view. 








“* T assure you faithfully, that Ido not. 


find the sol of Olney prolitic in the growth 
of such articles, as make letter-writing a 
desirable employment. No place contri- 
butes less to the catalogue of incidents, or 
is more scantily supplied with anecdotes 
worth notice. We bave 


One parson, one poet, one bellinan, one cryer, 
And the poor poet is our only squire. 

Guess then if IT have not more reason to 
expect two letters from yeu, than you one 
from me. The principal occurrence, and 
that which atiects me most at present, 
came to pass this moment. The starr-foot- 
door being swelled by the thaw, wonld do 
any thing better than it would open. An 
attempt to force it upon that office has been 
attended with such a horrible dissolution of 
tS parts, that we were immediately obliged 
to introdnee a chirurgeon, commonly 
called a carpenter, whose applications we 
have some hope will cure itofa lock'd-jaw, 
aiid heal its numerous fractures. 
dictues are powerful chalybeates, and a 
certain giutiaous saive, which he te!'s me 


His me-. 





[Jan. 


is made of the tails and ears of animals, 
The consequences however are rather un- 
favourabie to my present employment, 
which does net well brook notse, bustle, 
and interruption.” (p. 214, 215.) 

The critical remarks which are in- 
terspersed throughout these letters are 
highly valuable. And as it must be 
a subject of considerable interest 
to ascertain the estimation in which 
-a man of Cowper’s refined taste, 
and acute discernment, held writers 
who have attained to great celebrity 
in the republic of letters, we_ shail 
deen nod apology necessary for ex- 
tracting largely from this part of the 
Work. 

In a letter to Mr. Unwin he thus 
expresses his opinion of Milton, and 
of the account which Dr. Johnson has 
given of that great poet. 


** I have been well entertained with 
Johnson’s Biography, for which I thank 
you: with one exception, and that a 
swinging one, I think he has acquitted 
himself with his usual good-sense and suf- 
ficiency. His treatment of Milton is un- 
inerciful to the last degree. He has be- 
laboured that great Poet’s character with 
the most indusirious cruelty. As a man, 
he has hardly left him the shadow of one 
good quality. Churlishness in his private 
lite, and a rancorous hatred of every thing 
royal in his public, are the two colours with 
which he has smeared all the canvass. If 
he had any virtues, they are not to be 
found in the Doctor’s picture of him, and it 
is well for Milton, that some sourness in h s 
temper is the only vice with which his me- 
mory has been charged: it is evident e- 
nough that if his biographer could have dis- 
covered more, he would not have spared 
him. Asapoet, he has treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or 
two of the most beautiful feathers out of his 
Muse’s wing, and trampled them under his 
great foot. He has passed sentence of 
condemnation upon Lycidas, and has taken 
occasion from that charming poem, to ex- 
pose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous 
enough) the childish prattlement of pasto- 
ral compositions, as if Lycidas was the 
protetype and pattern of them all. The 
liveliness of the description, the sweetness 
of the numbers, the classical spirit of anti- 
guity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I 
am convinced by the way, that he has no 
ear for poetical numbers, or that it was 
stopped by prejudice against the harmony 
of Milton's ; was there ever any thing so 
delightful as the music of the Paradise 
Lost? It is like that of a fine organ; has 
the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, 
with all the softness and elegance of the 
Dorian flute. Variety without end and 
never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. 
Yct the Doctor has little or nothing to say 
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upou this copi ious theme, 
ti ne about the wnotitness of the English 
language for blank-verse, and bow apt it 
is, in the imvuth Of same re iders to dege- 
perate into declamatio a.” (pe 6 5 13 

He speaks of Pope, W eth in k, with 
pi ereCl | ji UsLICe, as : ‘ disgus ti ie letter 
writer, who seems to ha 2vethought that 
ul niess @ senience Was well turned, 
and every penidod pointed wiili, some 
conceit, OW as HOt Ww orth the carriage. 4 
How iniinitely superior to the elabo- 
rate tiling of Pope, is the uncon- 
strained simplicity of the letters which 
We are now review ing. ‘To Pope’s 
poctical powers Mr. Cowper Is more 
favourable. His estimate of them 
will be found in the following passage 
in which be animadverts on John- 
son’s lives of three of our greatest po- 
est, Pope, Dryden, and Prior. 

‘© In the last Review, I mean in the last 
but one, LT saw Johnson’s critique apon 
Prior and Pope. J] am bound to acquiesce 
in his opinion of the latter, because it has 
always been my own. I could hever agree 
with those who preferred him to Dryden, 
nor with others (1 have known such, and 
persons of taste and discernment too) who 
could pot allow him to be a poet atall. He 
Was certainly amechanical maker of verses, 
and in every line he ever wrote, we sce in- 
dubitable marks of most indefatigable in- 
dustry end labour. Writers, who find it 
necessary. to make such strenuous and 
painful exertions, are gencraily as phleg- 
matic, as they arecorrect; but Pope was, 
in this respect, exempted from the com- 
mon lot of authors of that class. With the 
unwearied application of a plodding Fie- 
mish painter, who draws ashrinp with the 
most minute exactness, he had all the ge- 
nius of One of the first masters. Never [ 
believe, were such talents, and such drad- 
gery united, Buti aduure Dryden most, 
Who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, 

and in spite of a laziness and careiessne ss, 
almost peculiar to himself. His faults are 
nuniberless, and so are his beauties.  fiis 
‘aults are those of a great man, and his 
beauties are such, at least sometimes, as 
Pope, with all his touching, and re-tonch- 
inc, could never equal. So far, therctore, 
l have no quarrel! with Johuson. But | 
cannot subseribe to what he says of Prior. 
fn the first place, though my memory may 
failme, | do not recollect that he takes any 
notice of his Solomon, in my mind, the best 


poem, whether we consider the subject of 


It, or thee xecution, that he ever wrote. in 
the next place, he condemns bn for in- 
troducing Venus and Cupid inte his love 
verses, and concludes it umpossible his pas- 
lon could be sincere, because when he 
would express it, he has recourse to fables. 
But when Prior wrote, those deities were 
aot so obsolete as the y are at present. 


TO tory (3 \ | D dee, 
CHRUST, BSERV. NO. 2:. 
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but talks some- 


His cotemporary writers, and some that 
succeeded him, did not think them beneath 
their notice, ‘ ibullus, in reality, disue- 
hove as much as we 5 
is allowed to be the prince of 
wll porticalimatmoratos, though he mentions 
them tu almost every page. There is 2 
fashion in these things, which the Doctor 
seems to have forgot. But what shail we 
say of his fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry 
and baama’? | agrce with him, that mo- 
rally considered, Loth the kmght and his 
lady ave bad c!} and that cach ex- 
Libits an example which ougit not to Le 
followed. The man dissembles ina way, 
that would have justified the woman had 
she renounced him, and the woman tesolves 
to fallow him at the expence of delicacy, 
propricty, and even modesty itself, But 
when the critic calls it a dull dialogue, who 
but a critic will believe him? There are 
few readers of poetry of either sex, in this 
country, who cannot remember how that 
enchanting picce has bewitched them, who 
do not know, that instead of finding it te- 
chous, they have becn so delighted with the 
romantic turn of it. as te have overiooked 
ali its defects, and to have given it a con- 
secrated place ii their memories, without 
ever feeling itaburthen. I wouncer aimost, 
that as the Bacchanals served Orpheus, the 
boy» and girls do not tearthis husky, dry, 
commentator, limb from hmb, in resent- 
ment ‘of such ap injury done to their dar- 
ling Poet. I admire Johnson, asa meu ot 
great eradstion, and sense, but when he 
sets hiniself ” for a judge of Writers pig 
the subject of love, a passion which Is 

pose he never feltin is life, he m sht as 
well think hmseif qualified to pronounce 
upon 2, treatise on hersemanship, or the ait 
of fortification.’?  (p. ge il.) 


d them existence, 
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When writing to Mr. Newton, Mr. 

'. thus expresses bis sentiments ef two 
of our most renowned historians. 

‘Ip your style [ see no afiectation. In 

ery line of theirs I see uothing else, 
They disgust me always, Rebertsen with 
his pomp and hes strut, and Gibvon with 
his finical and French manners. You are 
as correct as they. You express yourself 
With as much precision. Your words are 
ranged with as much propriety. But you 
do wot set your pes rads fo a tune They 
discover a perpetual desive to exhibit them- 
scives to advantage, whereas your subject 
Gngrosses you, ‘They sing, and you say 
which, as history is a thing to be said, and 
not suny, isin my Judgment, v very much to 
your acvantage A writer, at ade se 
their tricks, and is yet np ‘the Inelegant 


nor inhartkonious, proves biansell * u 


. at 


susie circumstance, & man of superios 

judgment and ability to them both. You 

have my reasons. T honour a manly cha- 

racter, in which 5 

of coimg good, are the predonnacnt features 

~but ailectation is an emetic ip. &d4.) 
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We will only add his comparative 
estimate of the merils of Beattie and 
Blair. 

*¢ MY DEAR WILLIAM, 

“TIT thanked you iu my last for Johnson, 

I now thank you, with more emphasis, for 
Beattie, the most agrecable and amiable 
writer Lever met with. The only author 
I have seen whose eritical aud philosophi- 
cal researches are diversified and cembel- 
lished by a_ poctical imagination, that 
makes even the drest subject, and the 
leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. 
He is so much at his ease too, that his own 
character appears in every page, and, 
Which is very rare, We see not ouly the 
writer, butthe mau: and that man sogen- 
tle, sowell tempered, so happy in his re!i- 
gion, and so humane in bis philosophy, that 
it is necessary to love him if one has auy 
sense of what is lovely. If you have not 
his Poem called the Minstre ‘l, and cannot 
borrow it, I must beg you to buy it for me; 
for though I cannot “afford to deal largely 
in so expensive a commodity as books, I 
must affurd to purchase at least the poeti- 
eal works of Beattie. I have read six of 
Blai’s Lectures, and what do I say of 
Blair: ‘That he is a sensible man, uiaster 
of his subject, aud excepting here and there 
a Scotticism, a good writer, so far at least 
as perspicuity of expression, and metiind, 
contribute to make one. But Ob the ste- 
rlity of thatman’s fancy ! tf indeed he has 
any such faculty belonging to him.  Per- 
haps philosophers, or men designed — for 
such, are sometimes born without one: or 
perhaps it withers for want of exercise. 
However that may be, Dr. Blair has sich 
+ brain as Shakspeare somewhere de- 
seribes, ‘dry as the remainder biscuit after 
a voyage’.” (p, 247,248.) 


In the following judicious and 
sonable observation we cordially ac- 
quiesce, It is one which we have 
had frequent occasion to make since 
the commencement of our eritical la- 
bours, and which we earnestly 
commend to the mature consideration 
of every man who inteids to write a 
book. 


sea- 
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‘* Simplicity is become rare qua- 
lity in awriter. Jn the great 
kingdoms, and where refinement in all the 
arts is carried to an excess, L suppose it is 
always rare. The latter Rotman writers 
are remarkable for false ornament, they 
were yet no doubt adinired by the readers 
of their own day; and with respect to au- 
thors of the present cera, the most popular 
among them appear to me Cqualiy Censu- 
rable on the same account. Swiftanud Ad- 
dison were simple.’ (p. 210.) 

Three letters addressed to Mr. Ln- 
win (p. 53 toG2) are occupied with 
ethos the subject of education ‘ 
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and were it not for their length, we 
should have had pleasure in laying 
the whole before our readers. “We 
recommend them however to the at. 
tentive perusal of parents ; for though 
we are disposed a little to question the 

rractical soundness of some parts oj 

Mr. Cowper’s reasoning on this much 
disputed point; al least to doubt whe- 
ther he might Hot very fairly have 
qualified some of his opinions ; 5 We 
have no hesitation in saying that many 
of his suggestions are highly ee WY 
Mr. Contpet gives a decided prele- 
rence to domestic oyer public educa- 
tion, and combats, at some length, the 
arguments which are employed to 

vindicate the latter mode from. the 
cebeclions which have been urged, 
and urged with no small force, against 
it. Among other things he remarks 
that, 

‘© 4 public education is often recom- 
mended as the most ¢ffectual remedy for 
that bashful, and awkward restraint, so epi- 
demical among the youth of our country. 

a [ verily believe, that, instead of being 

cure, it is often the cause of it. For se- 
ven or eight years of his life, the boy has 
hardly seen or conversed wi eh aman, or 
Wolan, except the maids at his Seatac 
house, A gentleman, oratlady, are cou- 
SCqun ntly such novelties to hh m, that he i 
perfectly ata loss to know what sort of be. . 
haviour he should preserve before ther, 
He plays with his buttons, or the strings oi 
his hi: it, he blows his nose, and/ hangs down 
his head, is conse: "hg deficie AC. 
toadegree, that makes bim quite unhap Py» 
aid tre mble slest any one should speak t 
him, because that would quite overw hetin 
him. $s notall this miserable shyness the 
effectof lis education? To me it appear 
to be se. Ti he saw good company ever 
day, he would never be terrified at th: 
sight of it, and a room full of ladies and 
gentlemen, would alarm him no more than 
the chaus they sit on, 
vf custoin.”  (p. oO.) 

Mr. C.re commends that some of the 
earlier vears of hile, whi ch.are us ually 
devoted to the rugve d task of learning 
the rudiments of Latin and Greck, 
should be occupied in acquiring 5 a DLO- 
ficiency in wri ung, al ithmetic, 
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ous Of bits ¢ 


iat 


phy, and natural philosophy : ‘and he 


gives Itas bis Opinion thatir a youtr 


intended for college begins Latin ana 


Greek at eight or even at nime years 
it is surely soon enough. 
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Thoughts on the Education of those 
sho imitate the Great, as affecting 
the Female Character, 12mo. pp. 
109. London, Hatchard, 1803. 
Price @s. Gd. 

Ix an advertisement to the reader, 

we are informed, that this volume 

was written in the year [7383 a circum- 
~~" e which the publisher wishes may 
be kept in mind, in order to remave 

any suspicion of plagiarism, which 
the coincidence of opinion, on some 
points, between the present publication 
and Mrs. TH. Moore’s well-known 

strictures on Female Education, might 
otherwise excite. ‘This tract, how- 
ever, though unquestionably possessing 
some claims to approbation, 1s very far 
nd ‘ed trom coming into competition 
with that justly celebrated work : and 
it is particularly detective in that which 
forms the distinguished excellence 
of Mrs. More’s performance, a just 
and comprehensive view of vital 

(hristianitv. It is, nevertheless, de- 

serving of attention. ‘Ihe author 

shews a laudable solicitude to raise 
the tone of female education ; and 
he has certainly formed a just Cs- 
timate of many practices, which 
fashion indeed has sanctioned, but 

Which reason and religion unite in 

condemning. 

The main object of the author ts to 
point out the errors of modern educa: 
tion, and the mischievous effects 
which it y egy particularly in 
What may be alled the middling 
ranks Of life. —The girls who cannot 
inherit — Is is too Comm only e@- 
ducaied as she were heiress to 
thousands, a is thus disqualified for 
usclulness in her own sphere.—W hile 
we agree with our author nD condemn- 
Ing this practice, we must object io 
an ‘incidental remark whic h accom pa- 
nies the censure. He seem: to admit 
that the system of fashionable educa- 
tion, which it would be the | beight of 
fully in. persons of moderate incomes 
to pursue, may be judiciously adopt- 

ed by personsin aifiuent clic umstances, 

). 8. Now this is an admission in 

which we cannot concur w }thout ma- 

ny qualifications. For our objection 
to the prey ailing system of education 
among people of fashion is not found- 
ed on its folly merely, as it is unsuita- 

€ oO this or the other class of lite. 

We object to it bécause it is radically 

evil, sinful, unchristian: and this is 


an objection which applies with equal 


svho imitate the Great. 43 


force to the daughter of the peer and 
the peasant. 

If any one is‘inclined to question 
the justice of this charge, we would 
ask him, what are rie ENDS usually 
propos ed in a fashionable education ? 
Is its obj ect to make our youth Chris- 
tians,—tollowersof the meek and lowly 
Jesus? Is it to prepare th em for the 
society OF saints and angels, by bring- 
Ing them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, teaching them to 
remember and to tear their Creator in 
the days of their youth, and = thus 
forming and traming them to such 
rules of judgment, and to such a course 
of life, as the laws and precepts of 
the Bible require. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to state the reply which a re- 
gard to truth would oblige our objec- 
tor to make to these questions. Te 
would be forced to admit, that to an- 
swer them aflirmatively would be 
inere mockery. And yet what name 
can be applied to a course of educa- 
tion which neglects these ends, or 
which gives them only a subgrdinate 
place, suflic iently strong to express os e 
awtul extent of that “criminality, 
which itinvolves the nominally C eis. 
tian parents of our nomin ally Christian 
land ¢ 7 

But it is (ime we should return to 
our author, who proceeds to expose, 
at some length and with great justice, 
he pre sai on of that mouern 
scheme of education wien, for the 
sake of forcing; characters as garden- 
ers do plant. , endeavours to substi 
tute a playful mode of conveying 
knowledge, for those less pleasant, 
but less enervating, means of study 
and application, which were thought 
nec essary by our wiser ancestors, and 
which, iatrath, are ne: essary, to fon m 
the young Lo habits of serious reilec- 
tion, s well as to produce in thei the 
requisite steadiness and consistency of 
character and conduct. 

‘The author theu adverts to the dan- 
gers attenaant on the kind of instruc 
lors wiio are gene ral.y chosen to 
conduct a plan of domestic educa- 
tions to te: time »also which is wasted 
In acqu uiring ‘~nat are called accom- 
plishments ; as well as to the evils 
whicu are likely to attend a more than 
ordinary proficiency in them. 


> 


‘¢ The girl, who rises with confidence to 
excel in the dance, or she who calnly 
supports the observation of the crowd, 
listening to her voice, have equatly p: assed 
the live of feminine delicacy; we will not 
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say of moe for inconsideration pre- 
vents them serving how much that 
may be af? cted by adisplay of their ta- 
lents, €spectaily as they have be 
and so fondly accustomed to. cultivate 
them. Buty is not that education dancer 

ous, Which, tn conquering the lovely diffi 

dence belonging to a retined female, vives 
her self-conceit and unconcern; senti- 
ments, tn themselves unamiable, in their 
effects fatal, ‘a those effects rise mito 
moral action?” (p. 29, 30.) 

After ietislides the common but 
absurd mode which is pursued in what 
is called the introduc tion of a young 
woman of fashion, and the unhappy 
marriages which are too freque ‘ntly 
the consequence of attachments form- 
ed in the haunts of dissipation, the 
author proceeds to attack, with just 


nso long 


severity, the prevailing — of 


frequenting bathing and water drink- 
ing places as summer resi ome ces, Ine 
stead of seeking the tran juillity of ru- 
ral retirement. Not vale Is HO inter- 
val of retlection thus allowed to the 

youthiul mind, nor any interruption 
given to those dissipated habits which 
prevail in the capital amid the vota- 
ries of fashion; but the e vil tendency 
of fashionable manners is increased 
by their being ditlused : and thie ¢ paie- 
ties and ex ‘travaganc ies of high life 


being broug!it intoa nearer point of 


view became objects ot admiration, 
and of ruinous imitation, to those in 
lower stations. 

One sentiment expressed by our au- 
thor in this part of his work seems lia- 
ble to some exce ption.- ‘ Many fre- 
suent pubic places,” he tells us, 
‘who are exe mpiary 1) prety, mo- 
rais, and behaviour.” Now we are 
ready to admit, thal some may atiend 
public places who cannot be pro- 
nounced destitute of piety, or re- 
gardlessof Christian morals. But that 
any one accustomed to freguent pub- 
lic places should be e remplary it} piety, 
we cannot easily believe. It is oppos- 
ed to our own unilorm experience 
and, indeed, appears to us to involve 
a contradiction: for iv an attendance 
on public places, by which we must 
understand theatres and other places 
of fashionable resort, be, as it is ge- 
nerally ackno: wledged to be by think- 
ing people, and as we will now as- 
sume, injurious to piety and morality, 
at least decidedly adverse to their 
growth ; then, undoubtedly, that per- 
son’s piety can have little Claim to be 
considered as exemplary, if it permit 
hun to encourage such amusements, 


subordinate part of piety. 


[J AN, 
{oough it were : conced led that no 
evil aros Aah ihem in his own 
case Bat this, we apprehend, would 
be too greata concession. Wedo not 
believe tnat any one can atiend our 
theatres, constituted as they now are, 
we will not say without a a perceptible 
diminution .of his piety, but without 
at least snaderiaity retarding him in 
his spiritual course. And if he be 
a person who is accustomed to ex- 
amine the state of his heart and a’- 
fections, and to watch anxiously a- 
gainst the intrusion of vain and sinful 
thoughts, (and if he be not he can 
scarcely be considered as having en- 
tcred on a life of piety atail;) he will 
soon lose his relish tor theatrical exhi- 
bitions, as wi Ht as tor every other a- 
musement of a sim lar tendency. 

the faults of vcore ye edueation 
having been enumerated, the ren.ain- 
der of tae tractss appropriated to the 
consideration of a better system. ‘This 
division of the work begins well. 
‘Every Christian parent should con- 
sider his child as a sacred trust from 
God—a trust that he 1s bound to ren- 
der, by a wise education, fit for the pro- 
bable part allotted to it in lite.’— 
“Women shoud be educated on this 
pious principle.’ We cannot, how- 
ever, but complain that the author’s 
notions of piety proceed a little too 
much on the p! lan of regarding useful- 
ress to our fel ow -creatures, and stea- 
diness in social duties, as its exclusive 
objects. These are, doubtless, ex- 
pressions of picty which cannot be 
dispensed with, and a neglect of 
which would justly invalidate eve- 
ry claim to the ch aracter of pious. 
Still, however, they are only a part, 
and we have no scruple i in saying, a 
Supreme 
love to God, comprising all that re- 
eard, reverence, submission, gratt- 
wes confidence, and obedience, 

vhich we owe him, 1s the first and 
ereat commandment of religion. And 
wherever this affection of the mind 
really exists, it will manifest itself in 
those labours of love w hich tend to 
advance the temporal and_ spirituat 
good of our fellow creatures, and in 
a habitual attention to e\ ery civil, 


social, and relative duty. 

The tollowimg passage deserves un- 
qualified praise. 

‘ Much evil ensues from not teaching 
women in early youth to listen to their 
consciences, from not fixing in their minds 
a strong sense of responsibility, The idea 
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female characger, 

“ne want of chas- 
ais d remorse Se ldo suppose “cd, eX- 
c that most heinous deviation 
fre i virtuc Cuuses it. But if we examine 
t| morality offered us in the Gospel 
“we must that 
ing, as Le exhorts 
yet he urges us to be 
roid towards ourselves. He 
pot Suppose great examples of sin, th 
he might cuide Us in avoiding them, bat 
makes us aceountabe for our mast 
thoughts. Whom doth he biess ? Not the 
heroic, the undaunted, but the meek, the 
lowly. We have seldoin opportunities of 
boing heroie or undaunted in the cause of 
relizion and virtue; whereas the daily, the 
hourly duties of life call forth meekuess, 
humility, forbearance ; and ty a regular, 
an animated adherence to these, we keep 
the soul in that state of discipline which 
enables it to rise and exert itself on great, 
rare occasions, and on ali to glorify 
(p. 56—)58.) 


of sin, as anne xed to the 
-. generally confined to 

tify 
ept when 
e pure 
our Observe, 
COMpPas sl onarce, 


} heer 
; others, 


hy saviour, 


forgiv Us 
to b 
did 
at 


on 


4 p39? 
Go. 


After some remarks on the wea ak- 
ness of the female character, and the 
peculiar dangers of their situation, our 
author adds, 


‘* Religion offers the on!y sleek to pro- 
tect them from both, and therefore religion 
is the fist necessary study towards form- 
ing that exemplary female 
Which is rec ommend d to counteract 
MURKErS$ Of a study which 
tend to the pairs ed knowleds: 
principles of faith, of the grounds of 
Nope, 

‘* No parent expects a child to learn 
grammar, geouraphy, or mumbers intul- 
tively, nil vet too many persous nevicet 
to teach their children re/geon 3; most 
eatch it where the y can, from torms—itrem 
habits: mere forms of lull the 
ind into a delusive security, whilst re- 


character, 

the 
must 
of the 


pious 


> fame Ss 


devotion 


lected religion venders the batts of piety 
it produces as delightful as they are ne- 
cessary to the welfare of the soul, Some 
ney ask, © How is religion tu be studied ?’ 
The auswer is plain, © dn dhe Bebe? AM 
Who read thet book with humiiry and 
faith, must feel the neces: ity of studying 
vhat it teaches, in order to form a truly 
beloious character”? (p 6 1, G1.) 
e. 


Why should they not exert their love 
of koowledge in gaining a ‘theoretic. a 
inin, a practeal imsight into ther 
—ia religion which must be studied, and its 
principles understood, before its precepts 
ean be well and effectually practised ? 

‘ Impress youth with an early desire to 
Jearn their religion ; raise that by 
your own reverence for it, and gratify it 
vy aiding them in understanding .those 
works that teach religion best. A regular 
eourse of religious study should be intro- 
duced as essential in ali education; dur- 


religion 


cde stre 
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ing which the attention of a pupil should 
not be exacted because a sermon ts read-~ 
ing, ora religious elucidation offered, but 
drawn forth by the remarks of an equally 
attent've mother or governess, and it 
should be animated by feeling the import- 

of the study to our present as weil as 
happiness. On that futurity the 
mind should carly be taught to dwell with 
and even delight.” (p, 65, 66.) 


that we approve 


future 


’ 
Ore. 


We need not say, 
these sentiments. 
in pomting out the means by which 
femate uselulness may be promoted, 

our author insists strongly on domestic 
lnorwledge as indisvensably necessary, 

in this part of the tract some just ob- 
servations occur on the adva intage of 
arithmetical knowledge to the mis- 
tress of a family : for ull questionab!: v 
no plans of domestic economy, and 
slill Jess of domestic usefulness, can 
realized unless they 


be effectually 
proceed on calculation, Our author 
io the attention 


further recommends 
study of his- 


of the female sex the ' 

tory, a subject on which he offers 
some usclul observations, of uni- 
versal grammar, geograpiny, and ase 
tronswry 5 a general acquaintance also 
with the prominent features of Kriush 
Institutions and British laws; and an 
altentive perusal of the best books on 
practical ethics. In these recommen- 
dations we gladly concur. 

“ Tf a parent cannot fu'fil this task of 
love,” he adds, “a fiiend must; and” 
(the remark ts important!) ‘in that cha- 
racter sbould a gaverness be eonsidcred, 
Many valuable women wou'd de. cht in the 
stuation, did it imply that we e 


of 


frrend ; but, on the contrary, the person 
to whom the soul of a child is intvusted, 
tov often ho.ds the second place after the 
domestic who attends its person; and 
Whilst her principles are overlooked, the 
produce of ber talents is ealenlatcd to save 


expence in education.” (p. 90, 


97.) 
In the estimate which this 
forms of novels, (p. 79,) we 
acquiesce. We do not think ni 
calculated, as he afirms them to be, 
to convey ‘¢a familiar knowledge,’ 
but, onthe contrary, (though possibly 
there may be except ions) lo give a 
false and distorted picture ‘* of human 
nature.” Ip our opinion, their direct 
tendency is to hurt the heart ane 
mislead ‘the imagination ;” and so ta: 
from being like ly, as this author sup- 
poses, to “ ameliorate the feelings ot 
the one and innocently delight the 
other,” we think them peculiarly 
adapted to vitiate the taste, and to 


writer 
canpot 
tiiel 
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blunt the benevolent affections, BY the 
unnatural excitation which they pro- 
duce; to raise moreover extravagant 
ideas in the mind, which can only 
lead to disappointment and unhappi- 
ness; as well as to substiiute mere 
sentiment in the place of conscience 
and a sense of daty. A prudent 
mother or friend” may, no doubt, 
counteract this tendency in some mea- 
sure. But should we not be deemed 


justiy chargeable with gross folly, 


were we to administer to our child a 
dose of poison, because we possessed 
an antidote which was capable of pre- 
venting many, oF even all, of its de- 
leterious efiects ? That this species of 
writing is, in the highest degree, mis- 
chievous, We cannot doubt, when we 
compare the principles, sentiments, 
and maxims, which novels usually 
contain, with those of the Word of 
God ; and the feelings which they ex- 
cite with those wlich Seripture re- 
quires us to ¢ herish or repress. And 
the conclusion to which such a com- 
parison meviiably eads 1s abundantly 
confirmed, by a view of the effects 
which pend ation produces on the 
minds of those who are addicted to 
it. Cowper thus expresses our senti- 
ments on this topie. 
Ye writers of what none with safety 
reads, 
Footing it to the dance that fancy leads: 
Ye novelists who mar what ye would mend, 
Sniv’ ling and driv‘ling folly without end, 
Whose correspond ng misses fil] the reain 
Yith sentim natal trippery and dreans :” 
‘Who kindiing a combas ion of desire, 
With some cold morai thiuk to guench the 
hre, ; 
ihouch all your engineering proves in vain, 
The drivblwg stream never puts it ont 
avail. 

i many of this writer’s remarks 
on the subject of dramatic represen- 
ne ae were such as we courd not but 
approve, we were the more surprised 
to find bim thus expressing himself: 

‘¢ Notwithstanding these observations, it 
is by no Means recommenced to debatr 
young women trom this amuscment, ‘To 
strencthen the body, we expose it to some 
exertion and fatigue: inay net the mind 
also receive tts energy froin exertion? ‘To 
decide between virtue and vice, we must, 
in some dezree, know the one from the 
other. The female mind cannot be kept 
too pure, but prohibitian raises desires 
which useful occupation checks, and im- 
prrceptibly prevents the efle:svescence of 
bad passions.” (p. 84, 85.) 


The whole of this reasoning we 


feci no hesitation in pronounce ing to be 
both false and mischievous. [sit then 
necessary to knotvy vice, in order to 
decide between it and virtue? If so 
the crime of our first parents, If not 
fully justified, seems at least to be 
greatly palliated. The female mind, 
we admit, cannot be kept too pure, 
But are we, in the fear lest prohibi- 
tion should raise improper desires, to 
expose them to the gross impurity of 
our usual scenic exhibitions, adapted 
as they are to gratity the licentious 
and the profane ? On this principle the 
seventh commandment should have 
been expunged trom the decalogue, 
and the effect, which we doubt not it 
was intended to produce, of restrain- 
ing irregular desires, should have been 
sought from a near view of the dis- 
gusting deformity of those vicious pur- 
suits which that commandment au- 
thoritatively prohibits. But even if 
tiese points should be conceded to 
our author, may it not still be fairly 
asked, Dues attendance at the thea- 
tre then supply that ‘ useful occupa- 
tion,” trom which the ‘f mind Js to 
receive its energy ;” which 1s to 
* check” impure desires, and to 
‘prevent the effervescence of bad 
passions?” ‘The position is a most 
extraordinary one, and so ill accords 
with some other parts of this tract, 
that we are unwilling to employ thuse 
stiiong terms in reprobating it, which 
almost involuntamly occur to our 


. minds. We shall content ourselves, 


however, with quoting on this subject 
4 passage from Archbishop Tillot- 
SOD, (who will not be suspected of 
any prriteucal dishke to theatrical 
entertainments,) which appears to 
us to be no less applicable to the 
present times, than to those in which 
It was written. * [shall now speak,” 

says the Archbisnop, ‘fa few words 
concerning plays, which as they. are 
now ordered amongst us, are a mighty 
reproach to the age and nation. As 
how the stage is, they are intolerabie, 
and not fit to be permitted 1 a civi- 
lized, much less a Christian nation. 
They bs most notoriously minister to 

infidelity and vice. And therefore / 
do not see how any person pretending to 
sobr cel and wvirtite , and CSCC ially 10 
the pure and holy religion of our bless- 
ed Saviour, cun without great guilt, 
and open co: utradiction to his h: aly pro- 
fe ssion, be present ae such lewd and 
immodest plays as too many do; who 
yet would take it very ill to be shut 
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out of the community of Christians, 
as they would most certainly have 


been in the first arfd purest ages of 


Christianity.” 

In replying at the close of his work 
to an objection which may be made to 
his plan, as laying too little stress on 
external accomplishments, the author 
makes a remark which we have plea- 
sure i transcribing. 

«© Those who consider external accom- 
plishments as the only essential requisites 
in caucation, are entreated to obseive the 
limbs, which in the season of youthful 
sprightliness excelled in the dance, ip that 
of age scarcely able to support the tottering 
‘frame ; the fingers, whose touch drew forth 
the sweetest inelody, now sbrivelled, trea 
bling; the voice that enchanted the lis- 
tening crowd, broken, faint, expiring; all 
the promises of vanity sunk in gloomy dis- 
satisfaction, without mental comlort or 
religious hope, to cheer the path that leads 
to the vale of death.” (p. 107, 108,) 


The importance of the subject of 


which it treats, has induced us to 
pay particular attention to this publi- 
cation; and,notwithstanding the errors 
which we have pointed out, it contains 
many sensible observations, and ‘is 
marked throughout with a religious 
intention. We could have wished in- 
deed to have seen the writer’s mind 
more affected with that grand and ii- 
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finitely interesting part of religion, that 
prominent topic of the Lible, the Re- 
demption of Man. We apprehend 
that the author of this performance 
views Christianity as little more than 
a sublime system of morality: and 
consistenily with this view the well 
educated female is made to quit the 
stage of life, applauding herself for 
the part she has performed, instead of 
humbly acknowledging, that with all 
which she may have been enabled to 
do, there remains a large deticit io her 
account; and that all her hope there- 
fore of forgiveness and acceptance 
rests on the merits of him who died 
for our sins. We have said the more 
on this subject, because we are anxi- 
ous to impress the minds of parents 
and instructors of youth with the 
wretched defects ofany system of edu- 
cation which overlooks the doctrine 
of man’s redemption by Jesus Christ. 
Happily for the public the deficiencies 
of the present publication are amply 
snail te Mrs. H. More’s ‘Treatise 
on Female Education, a work which 
needs not our commendation, but 
which a regard to the rising genera- 
tion induces us to fake every opportu- 
nity ol recommending to the attention 
of all who are engaged tn the business 
of instruction. 
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Mr. Murpuy intends to publish a set of 
engravings from the best masters ancient 


and modern, illustrative of the bistery of 


the propagation of the Gospel, and its co- 
lucidence with the predietions of the pro- 
phets. The first division will illustrate ta 
twenty-tive plates, passages of a pictu- 
resque kind in the Gospe!s and Acts of the 
Aposties. The secand will exhibit the 
combat of Religion with the Romen powcr 


fill its establishment, aud the reduction of 


the barbarous nations to the cross. 

In the press, a General Treatise on Cat- 
tle, by Mr. Lawrence —An Introduction 
fo the Study of Natural History, by Dr. 
Skeumsurre.—A Lourin America, by Mr. 
PARKINS.—The New Annual Register for 
1803.—The History and Antiquities of the 
(ity and Church of Litchtield, by Sir, 
Harwoop.—Account of a Voyage to Bra- 
<i, by Mr, LinpLey.—A second volume 


ILOSOPHICAL 


NTELLIGENCE, 


. . 
Wle 


of Sermons, by Mr. Cooper.—A Selection 
of Papers trom the Spectator, &c. by Mrs. 
3ARBAULD.—A Translation of the Post- 
humous Works of MaRMONTEL, with.a. 
Lite written by himself, for the perusal of 
his children, 

The fourth velnme of Kine’s Mz 
Antigu.—A new Edition of 
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af the Principal Moun- 
tuins of the Worle, with their actual heights, 
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aplate four feet by three, by Mr. R. A. 
Ripper, witha Hastor: 
Account of 
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Vuecinetion, with Proofs of the Efficacy of 
the Cow Pock, intended principally for the 
use of families, by Dr. THornton,—A 
Work on the Progressive Efforts of ilwman 
Inevenuity, deseribing the Pretensions and 
Discoveries of Mechanics of every age and 
country, with curious anecdotes, and ilus- 
trated by numerous plates, by Mr. Grorce 
JAMISON. 

The Rev. Jostan Pratt, in conse- 
quence of a considerable rise in the price 
ot paper “ heb bas just taken plac re will 

close bits Pp esent list of suvusernbers to By 

saop Hacu’s Yorks in ten vorumes acl at 
Lady-day. Mii who send in their names 
before that time will have the work at 7s. 
6d. per volume, but after that day the price 
will be raised to 9s. Some copies will be 
taken off on royal paper, bot-pressed, with 
best ink, &c. at 12s. per volume. 

Mr. Suarve, of Piceadiliy, the publisher 
of a late embellished Edition of the British 
Classics, has undertaken a new and uniform 
Edition of the British Poets, with consider- 
able improvements. 

The Rev. T. Brown, of St. Ives, has in- 
vented A ING chine for cle paring (a na « of we ‘ds, 
which may be worked by two, three, or 
four horses, and requires the attendance of 
the driver only. By employing two sets 
of horses, it will clear from six to cight 
acres each day. The price of the machine 
with wheels is twenty guineas, without 
wheels, sixteen guineas. 

Sir JostrH Banxs having suggested that 
the best means of obtaining some insight 
into the nature and causes of that baneful 
disease of wheat, called the bight, might 
be to subject the infected straws t& an 
aceurate examination under the Compound 
microscope; Mr. Bauer, of Kew, under- 
took the task, and has executed it with 
success. From his excellent drawings it 
appears beyond a doubt, that insects are 
not, as is the pre vailing opinion, the cuuse 
of the biizht, but that it is a f.ogus, which 
undermines the greatest part of the cpider- 


‘mis of the stalk, and bursts forth at differ 


ent places in stripes, more or less lincar, 
brown, or blackish, Siv Joseph purposes 
to give this important discovery tuat pub- 
lieity which it demands. 

The inhabitants of Bar pLINGTON, and 
those of Cr OMER, have opened subserip- 
trons for the parchase of £//e Boats, for the 
use of their respective Coasts, and we hope 
that every dangerous place on our shores 
will follow their laudable example. 

Tie members of the Hull Subser ption 
Library have resolved to set aparta certain 
som from their funds, for the purpose of 
engaging scientitic men to give Leclurss on 


Nutartd and Moral Philosopty, Chemistry, 
ge° Arts and o ec and the:y wurions con- 
nections with tie Manufactures and Com- 


merce of ines country. 

It gives us muvh pleasure to state that a 
gentleman well known in the republic ef 
e: ers, aod who has essentially served the 


cause of religion by his writings, has pre. 
sented, to Tue British AND ForEIGN Br. 
BLE Socrety, a \ery valuable collection 
of the Holy Scriptures in foreign languages, 
Which be bas been employed for imany 
vears ip forming, We trust that his ex- 
ample will stimulate other gentlemen who 
may be possessed of copies of the Bible in 
foreign languages to make similar disposi- 
thous; a circumstance which would tend 

reathy to foetitare the benevolent designs 
of this important institution. The deposi- 
tary of the Society we understand to be at 
No. 19, Litthe Moorfields, 

A company has been formed for pro- 
ducing light asd heat aceoding to Mr, 
W indsor’ s plan by means of gas, which be. 

comes ignited ou issuing into the atimo- 
sphere, A house may in this way be both 
heated and lighted, by means of pipes 
fo.med to conduct the gas from any remote 
situation in which it aay be deposited, [t 
is proposed even to lieht the streets, light- 
houses, or any public buildings by the same 
means. This extraordinary discovery is 
exhibited at the Lyceum in the Strand. 

Nr. Jamison has invented a machine 
for ascertaining the eriors of timekcepers 
at sea without an observation, and conse- 
quently their exact variation from the time 
at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

Lhe Sovrety jor bettering the Conattion of 
Chimney Sweepers have adjudged their first 
premiun to Mr. Georce Smart, of Ord- 
nance Wharf, Westminster Bridge, for a 
machine for sweeping chimnies, which 
consists of a brush, rods for raising it, and 
a cord conecting the whole together. The 
brush is usually taade of whisk, and con- 
sists of four tan-shaped portions, fixed to a 
square pre ee of wood by hinges, which take 
up bttle room in asce nding, but in descend- 
ing spreed out like an umbrella and sweep 
the scot dawn. The rods are hollow tubes 
two fect and | a half in length, the upper 
ends being made taper in order to fix into 
the sockeis which are at the bottom of 
each. ‘The cord is fastened to the brush 
and passes through the whole series of 
rods, ove end remaining below. In using 
this machine, the brush is introduced into 
the flue of the chimuey in its contracted 


form, and one of the rods passed along the: 


cord aiter another in succession, keeping 
th» cord tight ali the time, until the brush 
israised above the top of the chimney. 
The rods are so fixed in each others sock - 
ets by the process as to formone long flex- 
ible ved. On the machine being drawn 
down, the edges of the brush striking 
azainst the top of the chimney will imme- 
diately expand, and there being a spring 
to prevent its contracting again, it Cannot 
fail to sweep down the soot, The brush 
being long and elastic will fill flues of 
very different dimensions. This machine 
has been In very general use fur near two 
years, and has proved almost uniformly 
successful, so that we may now hope to see 
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1 speedy pe riod put to the ne prac - 
tice of employing children in clim nug the 
ques. Not above one chinney 1n one hun- 
dred is so constructed as not to be easily 
cleansed by this brush: and if builders are 
attentive to this point, it may be expected 
that there will soon be none. ‘This ma- 
sine igs also of great use in extinguishing 
fives in chimnies, a service which it has 
eflectually performed already im no less 
than live jystances. A machine, with reds 
eighty feet high, and the necessary appa- 
ratus, may be had for four pounds. 

The London Dock, in Wapping, for the. 
accommodation of shipping from ail parts, 
except the East and West Indies, 1s now 
open, and the wharfs and warehous<s are 
in a state of forwarduess. The Dock for un- 
loading is 1262 feet long and 690 feet wide, 
or 20 acres. 

The outward- bound West India Dock is 
excavating, end will, it is expected, in the 
course of next year, be ready for ships to 
load therein. West India Dock for unload- 
ing 2600 feet long, 510 feet wide, or SO 
acres. —Ditto for loading, 2000 feet long, 
400 feet wide, or 24 acres.—Wesiern en- 
trance bason, six acres—lastern evirance 
bason, two acres. 

The East India Dock, at Blackwall, is 
excavating with all possible dispatch ; the 
steam-engine -house and apparatus ts erect- 
ed, and every impediment in the way of 
the contractor is now removed. The ut- 
most exertion will be used to have it ready 
to receive shipping by Christmas in the 
next year. The Brunswick Dock, late 
Messrs. Perry and Wells’s, is purchased by 
the Company, for the East India shipping 
outward bound—it is to be Ceepened and 
extended, East India Dock for unloading, 
1410 feet long, 560 feet wide, or 18 acres. 
—Ditto for loading, not settied.—-Oue en- 
trance bason 23 acres. 

The Commercial Road, an appendage 
othe docks, is three miles long exactly, 
rom the Royal Exchange to the entrance 
cate of the West India Dock wall. Le is to 
be paved, and will be finished next sum- 
mer. The traffic on it, inthe meanwhile, 
iS not in the least impeded. ‘This concern 
will cost nearly £100,000. An additional 
branch, to lead to the East India Docks, ts 
to be formed, at an expence of £20,000. 

The Grand Juuction Canal is, at tength, 

nearly finished, only 700 yards of the tun- 
nel at Blisworth remains to be completed, 
and the embankment at Wolverton has 
proceeded on with more expedition than 
was expected—but the committee are ob- 
liced to make another call upon the propri- 
etors for £150,000. 
— Itis said that a good method of preserv- 
Ing €gzs consists in plunging them for two 
seconds in boiling water. They will then 
keep for many months if laid in a cool 
place or in salt. 


“Iv. Hunse’s prize for the best Essay on 
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the Evidences of Christianity, was this year 
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adjudged to the Rev. G. D. WaittTine- 
yon, ot St. Johu’s Collece, Cambridge. 

It will be gratifying to our readers, to 
observe the remaikable decrease of deaths 
hy the gmall-por, in the metropolis, which 
appear to have progressively declined in 
number, as the Vaccine Inoculation has 
been introduced. According to the Kills 
of Mortatity, the deaths in 1800 were 2509; 
in 1SO1, 1461; in 1802, 1579; in 1305, 
11755 in 1804, 596. This decrease will 
appear still more important, when come 
pared with the statement of deaths by the 
sinall-pox, for 30 years, within the Bills of 
Mortality, amounting to 100,922, making 
an annual average of 2015 deaths. 

in contemptation ef the possible intro- 
duction of the pestilent fever now picvail- 
Ing in Spain into this countiy, we under- 
stand, that the Privy Council has called 
upon the College of Physicians, for its ad- 
vice with regard to the best mcans both of 
preventing and of arresting contagion; and 
we have no doubt, but that this learned 
body will give the most sulutary counsel, 
We would, however, exhoit our readers to 
a peculiar reverence of the dispensations of 
that God, one of whose sore judgments is 
pestilence. While he is cutting off thou- 
sands of fellow-subtects, and tens of thou- 
sands of tellow-men; while our extensive 
commerce exposes us to peculiar danger of 
infection; and while our sins justly de- 
serve his createst indignation, let us re- 
inember, that be has but to speak the 
word, and all our vigilance will be vain : 
the miseries, which have but reached eur 
ears, wiil be felt and seen ; and the dread- 
ful desoiations, from which this city bas 
been exempted for neatly a century auda 
half, will be acted over again with aggra. 
vated horror: but let us remember too 
that He has hitherto delivered, and that 
Ie still heareth prayer. Letus draw near 
to him with penitence, and commit the na- 
tion to him in fervent supplication : and 
letus particularly Gear this subject on our 
minds, on the approaching day ¢ 
huriliation, 

Mr. J. T. Barser has sugested a me- 
thod of preventing fha fy, ezine of weter m 
pes. See Phil. Mag. Vol. XX. pp. 209 
2li. he method he recommends is 
founded upon the principle, that the freez- 


of national 


Ing of water in pipes does not take place 
While tne current continues: If th 


water be suffered to remain in the 


en no 
pipes 
after the current ot the supply has subsided, 
itis obvious that they cannot be frozen up. 
His contrivance therefore goes to remedy 
that defect. 
PRANCE, 
Tue French Government has fi 
ithe importation of Dutch or German 
Journals, and al! foreign works which from 
their title may be suspected of inter- 
fering With the internal affairs of France. 
There 1s now (our own country excepted) 
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scarcely a sovereign power, inthis quarter 
ofthe globe, which is not engaged in crush- 
ing the freedom of the press. The Court 
of St. Petersburgh has lately published a 
long edict, containing regulations with re- 
gard tothe circulation of literary produc- 
tions of all sorts. Whatever relates to re- 
ligion must, previously to publication, be 
examined and approved by a censorship 
composed of members of the estabitshed 
ehurch. The King of Sweden has_ prohi- 
bited all French works and journals; and 
the Court of Spain has forbidden the circu. 
lation of Portalis’s Discourse on the Con- 
clusion of the Concordat, as being full of 
dangerous principles. 


GERMANY. 


in all the Catholic academies of Hungary, 
and the hereditary states of the Emperor 
of Germany, there have been appointed 
catechists, in order that the knowledge 
and practice of religion May keep pace 
with other ipprovements. Tn the instruc- 
tions of the German ecatechists is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘* As the grounds of 
religion have been questioned by philoso 
phers, it 1s necessary that religious tnstruc- 
tion in the academies should be founded 
upon authority and faith, and that what- 
ever may tend to sap this foundation, even 
eritical and historical disquisitions con- 
cerning it, should be carefully avoided,” 

The Evectror of BAvaARtiaA has pur- 
chased for the University of Wurzburg the 
Biankian Cabinet of Natural History, con 
sisting of 28,000 speciinens. The Library 
of the University has likewtse been consi- 
derably enriched with the books that be- 
longed to many of the sccularised ména- 
steries. 

The second volume of the Jast edition of 
Grirspacn’s Greek Jestamené will be pub- 
lished next year. The text of the first 
volume, with dtacritie notifications of the 
various readings and thei comparative va- 
lue, has been reprinted by Mr. GoscHENn 
of Leipsic, with all the improvements 
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which the typographic art could confer, 
under the superintendance and revision of 
Griesbach himself, on the best paper, a- 
dorned with exquisite engravings, and with 
types entirely new, the forms of which 
were selected by distinguished 
scholars of Germany, from: the most ad. 
mired MSS, and which are fixed upon as 
the standard of their future Greek types; 
so that for beauty and accuracy no book, 
itis said, has ever issued from the press in 
a higher state of perfection, The 8vo, 
edition, pub) shed under the patronage of 
the Duxs of Grarron, wil, however, re- 
tain its value, as it alone contains the au. 
thorities for fixing the various readings, 
The splendid edition of the first volume of 
the Svo. is divided into two,and the remain- 
ing two vols, will appear with the second 
vol. of the Svo. 

)n a small size of the same formed let. 
ter, two vols. of a new edition of Homer, 
containing the Hiad, under the care of Pro- 
fessor Wotre, has issued from the same 
press. The Work ts on three sorts of pa- 
per, two of them with ornamental engrav- 
ings, and the third with Fiaxman’s elegant 
designs skilfully reduced, 

Messrs. Kicustapt and Bortticer, 
assisted by various learned  coadjutors, 
commenced, last year, at Leipsic, a com- 
plete and elaborate Ldition of all the Latin 
Classics, which likewise proceed from the 
press of Mr. Goscnren. The Epistole and 
Rhetorica of Ciccro, with Eutropius, are 
already published. ‘The sheets are revised 
again and again, with all the care which 
has distinguished the presses of the Aldi, 
the Stephens, the Plantins, the Elzevirs, 
and the Fouliss. Each author is printed 
both in large and small types. 

The number of works which appeared at 
the last Leipsic Fai was 1404; among 
which were 125 Novels, 36 Dramatic 
Pieces, and more than 300 Translations. 

The new Planet discovered by M. Hare 
DING, Of Lilienthal, has been named 
JuNo. | 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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FHEOLOGY. 
Advantages of high 
By the Rev. W. 


A SeRMON, On the 
Attainments in Religion. 
Mosely. 

Dissertations, Essays, and Sermons, by 

% rT’ ae 

the late Georze Bingham, B.D. To which 
are prefixed, Memonrs of his Late, &c. by 
his Son, P. Bingham, LL. B. 21. Is. 

Rantisma!l Faith explained: a Sermon, 
preached before the University of Cam- 

. . . » ry” - ° 
bridge, April, 1804. By R. Tyrwhitt, 


—,.-. 3a 


The Friend of Christ sleeping in Death: 


a Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the 
Rev, J. Adams. By J. Edwards. Is. 

Justification by Faith : a Sermon, preach- 
ed at the Visitation of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, at Richmond, Yerkshire, in August, 
i804. By Jobn Headlam, Rector of Hy- 
cliffe. 4to. 

A Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Nov. 5, i804 By the 
Rev. H. Phillpotts. 4to. : 

A Help to the Unlearned tn the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Mrs, Trimmer. 
8yo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The British Atlas, comprising a com- 
plete Series of County Maps, and Plans of 
Cities and Principal Towns; intended to 
‘iustrate and accompany the Beauties of 
England and Wales.- Drawn and engrav- 
ed under the Direction of J. Britton_and E. 
W. Brayley. No. 1 and 2 of this Work is 
published, and No. o will be published on 
February 1, 1805, price 4s. per Number, 
jmperial quarto Paper, full stained; aud 
Qs. Gd. per Number, small quarto. 

The Picture of London for 1805; being 
a correct Guide to al! the Curiosities, Ex- 
pibitions, Public Establishments, and re- 
markable Objects, in and near London. 
With appropriate Tables, Tio large Maps, 
and several Views. 5s. 

An Account of the Voyage to establisha 
Colony at Port Philip, in Bass’s Strait, on 
the South Coast of New South Wales, in 
His Majesty’s Sbip Calcutta, in the Years 
1802, 3, and4, By Lieut. J. H. Tuckey, 
Svo. 5s. 

The Life and Character of Bonaparte. 
By W. Burdon, A. M, 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Third Volume of the Life of Gene- 
ral George Washington. 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Father’s Gift to his Children: con- 
sisting of Original Essays, Tales, Fables, 
Reflections, &c. By W. Mavor, LL. D. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court 
of King’s Bench; together with some 
Cases in the Court of Chancery, in the 
whole of the 44th Year of George Il. 
1803—4. By J. P. Smith, Esq. Barrister. 
15s. boards. 

An Abridgment of the General Sta- 
tutes passed in the 44th Year of the Reign 
ot George Hil. By J. P. Smith, Esq. 
7s: Od, 

The Report ef a Medical Committee on 
the Cases of supposed Small Pox afte: 
Vaccination, which occurred in Fulwood’s 


Rents, Holborn, in August and September, 
1804. Is. 

“Outlines of a Plan to stop the Progress 
of the Malignant Contagion, which rages 
on the Shores of the Mediterranean, Wit 
should make its way to this Country. By 
R. Pearson, M.D. Is. 6d. 

Practical Observations ow Insanity; and 
Suggestions towards a Mode of treating 
Diseases of the Mind. ‘To which are sub- 


joined, Remarks on Medical Jurispru- 


dence. By J. M. Cox, M.D. 8vo, 3s. 

The London Monthly Register; or, A 
concise View of Political, Commercial, and 
Miscellaneous Intelligence, particularly 
adapted to the British Colonies in the East 
and West Indies, and to Atnerica. No. 1. 
(To be continued Monthly. ) 

A complete Collection of Tables for Na- 
Vigation and Nautical Astronomy ; With 
accurate Methods for all the Calculations 
useful at Sea, &c. By J. M. Rios, Esq. 
F.R.S. 4to. £1. Is. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy ; 
being the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures in that Science. Ey Professor J. 
Robinson, LL. D. Edinburgh. With Cop- 
per-plates. 8vo. £1. 15. 

Hispaniola; a Poem. Embellished with 
an elegant Frontispiece, representiug the 
French Method of drowning their Negro 
Prisoners ; and enriched with copiousNotes, 
Historical and Explanatory. ‘To which are 
added, Lines on the Crucifixion, Fragment 
of a Monody on the Death of the late Rey 
Henry Hunter, D. D. and other Poetica! 
Pieces. By S. Whitchurch. 3s. 6d. 

Considerations upon the Necessity of dis- 
cussing the State of the Irish Catholics, im 
the ensuing Session of Parliament. By J. 
Mason, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Perpetual War the only Ground of Per- 
petua! Safety and Prosperity. By the Kes 
E. Hankin. Is. Gd. 

No Slaves, no Sugar; contamimig new 
Arguments in Favour oi the African Trade 
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MISSION TO TARTARY. 
AGREEABLY to our promise we proceed 
to give our readers the substance of 
the information transmitted by Mr. 
Brunton respecting the Tartar tribes, 
who inhabit the regions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Karass, where the Mis- 
sionaries are placed. 

The Tartars inhabit the country to 
the northward of us. They are divided 
into several tribes, are a numerous people, 
and ali speak one language. They write 
in the Turkish language, but few of them 
Understand it correctly. ‘Their prejudices 


against Christianity are very violent, 

course they hate the Russiaus.—The Ca- 
bardians live to the castward of us. They 
pretend to have come from Egypt to Con- 
stantinople, from Constantinople to the 
Crimea, and from the Crimea to this place 
The tyranny of the Moslems, they say, 
Was the cause of their peregrinations. 
They have now embraced the religion 

theiy oppressors, and are likewise violent 
enemies to the Russians, They occupy an 
extensive tract of country ; but it is thin- 
lv inbabited. They are almost all thieves 
and robbers. Their priests teach them, 
as we have oiten been infurmed bv theme. 
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selves, that it 1s no crime to steal! from 
the Russians. Most of their chiefs are 
robbers, and employ the most fearless of 
the people under thei to commit depreda- 
tions, and carry away the property of 
their neighbours. The number of Rus- 
siaus whom they marder from = time to 
time, might soon form a people much 
More Hbumerous than themselves, It is not 
yet a century since they professed to be 
Christians; and, had proper methods been 
taken to preserve the Christian religion 
among them, or to give them a more per- 
fect kuowledge of it, they might have 
deen a more useful people than the Tar- 
tars. At present, however, their priests 
oblige them to swear that they will not 
practise such arts as have been found a 
Sourcerol wealth iu all eivilized countries, 
merely from their hatred against the Rus- 
pians. The Kumuk Tartars dwell about 
the Terek, and inhabit the country that 
hes to the eastward of the Cabardian coun- 
try. They are an unmanageable, trouble- 
some people, as we have often been in 
formed, The Shegums, the Nulams, aud 
the Balkas live in the mountains at no 
yicat distance from us. ‘hey speak the 
dartar language, ond have been converted 
ut jately to the Mohammedan reiigton. 
iieir new religion is coniessed bY the 
Moslems themselves to have made their 
morals no better; yet they ore allowed to 
be a harmless people compared with the 
Cabardians. They ave not supposed to 
— to more than 1500 families. The 
(arachei are also a smal people 9 who live 
arthem. They are likewise peaceavie, 
aa nace been but lately converted to the 
Mohammedan religion. These peopie live 
the south-westward from us. The Cu- 
cau, Carajaw, Kubatei, and the Tughan 
ves are said to be Christians, and to 
ive within three days journey of us. They 
sc Tkewise said to be inoffensive people. 
‘They tte to the south-westward fiom us, 
and are thought to consist of about 1600 
fainiiies. They speak all one languaze, as 
we bave been informed In nearly the 
sume direction, about 5 or 6 days joumney 
fom ous, dwell tue Imza, orSoanna, a peo- 
ple concerning Whow you may find many 
conjectures in our seographies. It secms 
doubtful whether they retain any distinet 
knowledge of the Christian religion or uo ; 
but it seems pretty ceriain that the Vv hay 
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mot embraced the Mlohbammeduan. > heyvond 
the Sonna connitry, iu @ north-west dnec- 
tion, 2 large tract of country is inbabited 


by Abazas,. who are said io profess tie 
Christian rchgion. We have heard that 
Bie people or Geo: a shave gqiect COU lht- 
ication With the Sconna people, but wi 


ere not quite satisfied with recard to the 
tiuth of this report, 

A few days ago, Mr. Simith, an Ame- 
rican gentleman, whom we formerly men- 


tioned, and whe had trarel! 
gia, returned and spent a might withy 


Mission in Tartary, &c. 
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He informed us that Prince Tsitsianou, 
and Count Poushkien, earnestly wished us 
to go and settle near Tiflis, and used many 
uwrazuments to induce us to go. He wrote 
the following remarks, and left them with 
us: On passing the Kabarda from Vloda 
Caucase to the entrance of the Defiles, the 
mountains on the left are inhabited by the 
Ingushes ; they are idolaters, worshipping 
chiefly rocks and old trees. Next to them, 
on the mountains, at the entrance of the 
Defiles, on the left, are four villages of the 
Geracki, in pumber about 600 families ; 
then follow, still on the left, the Kisti 
about 400 families; the Geracki and Kisti 
are the same people, and both without re- 
ligion, following some ancient customs, 
On the right, atter passing the great Ka- 
barda, are the Ossittines and Tagaoussie, 
probably the same people ; they were for- 
merly under the influence of Georgia, and 
had.some idea of Christianity ; at present 
they are without any re ligion ; ; their vil- 
laves on the road are Balla, Laise, and 
Skim. Diolet Moursais Prince of Balla, 
Mackmet is chief of latsé, and Mokim 
Kaitouke of Skim. ‘To the north of Telat 
are the Tughi, Kefsursi, Pehafi, supposed 
tu have been originally Georgians ; but 
separated from their countrymen during 
the incursions of the Persians and Turks ; 
they vre now no longer Christians, and 
liave, in a great measure, become idola- 
ters. Atthe foot of the Kosbak is the vil- 
lave of the prince of that name, an excel- 
lent friend to the traveler. The country 
on the banks of the Araghi deserve to be 
regarded, as the Garden of Eden; parti- 
culariy that part which lies between Anna- 
rour aud Zychet. The interesting colony 
of Count Poushkien is to be established at 
Lon, four day$S march from Tiflis. The 
southern parts of Georgia is chiefly inha- 
bited by Tartars.” 

‘The foliowing remarks apply to most ot 
the Mohammedans near us: 

Mauy of the people in this country live 
in Villages, which they trequently destroy, 
and remove to another situation, for the 
stichtest reasons. Some of the villages are 
nesta verst lone. 

The people are divided into three 
principal classes. The chiefs, who are 
catlod Boys in the Kabardian country, and 
Muizia the Tartars: The free peo- 
pic, Whot the Kabardians call Werks, and 
the ‘Tartars Uzdens; the slaves, who are 
paiticulariy mamerous in the Kabarda 

untry. Besides these, there ave diife- 
best rauks, such as the Suitans of our vil- 
jase, Who are sprung from ‘Tartar Khans, 

nd still bear that designation ; and freed 

aves; but their number is very small 
COtiral red wiih the otber classes. 
due Beys and Mirzas have autho- 
rity over ail who are inferior to them in 
lank. Phe Kabardian Beys are rich, the 
property of some ef themin sheep, mares 
and sieves, amounting to 120,000 6! 
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i abarda free people are rich, yet they are 
always dependant upon the Beys. From 
this de pendance, Bo degree of wealth can 
procure them exe mption. Tie free peo- 
ple, however, often reduce themselves to 
downright slave! y from various causes, as 
debt, and the crimes cither of themsélves 
or their reldtions. Proprietors of slaves 
caunot, according to their customs, sepa- 
rate the members of a family and sel! them ; 
but they can seil whole families together. 
Most orphans pass like current money 
from one hand to another, On this ac- 
eount, their distresses are inconceivable, 
particularly when they are dragged about 
in the winter season ; for the cold is exces- 
sve inthe Caucasian mountains. It some- 
times happens, that they are bought out of 
pity, in order to keep them in their native 
country ; but when they are likely to bring 
a good price to their masters , they are of- 
ten carried more than 500 versts tor sale. 
Indeed many of them pass by the way of 
the Crim to Constantinople ; and we have 
heen told, that many Turkish governors 
have becn Kabarda slaves. Although it 
be deemed unlawful to separate and sell the 
members of a family, yet, their proprie- 
tors often bring charges against a father, 
which makes him glad to allow some of his 
children to be sold, that he may save him- 
self and the rest. One of our boys was 
dragged away from his parents in this cruel 
mauner. When no reconciliation takes 
piace, however, between the father of a 


Tamily and his master, he, his wiie, and 


lis children, are separated, and sold to 
auy who will give most for them, provided 
the purchasers be Mohammedans: for the 
habardians and ‘iartars deem it unlawtul 
to seil slaves to any who do not belicve 
Muhammed to be the prophet of God, 
They will searceiy seil them tothe Rus- 
sians for two prices. Notwithstanding all 


these hardships, however, many Kabarda | 


slaves are possessed of a good deal of pro- 
perty, of which their masters seldom ven- 
ture to dispossess them by force. Many 
slaves are possessed of slaves; yet there 
is scarcely anu instance of a slave being 
possessed of so much property, that he 
would not give it tur tue freedum of him- 
self'and his family. 

Ail priests are judges, if they have a 
sufficient knowledge of the Mohauiimedan 
law. In their decisions the y are guided 
by the Koran, and the customs of their 
sountry, which are not supposed to be 
contrary to it. The Circassian priests are, 
iu general, very ignorant. 

Females belong to wa the 
Slasses as well as the wales 


= 
but the class 


of Mirzas, Beys, and Sultans intermarry, 
‘ough they seldom iutermarry with Uadens, 
“dens seldem take slave girls, although, 


- 
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1 30,000 roubles. Many of the Tartar 
lirzas, however, are scarcely able to buy 


wives for themselves; but the pe ople pay 
particular respect to them. Some of the 


according to the Koran, tuere is no impro- 
priety in their doing so. All women are 
bought and sold, whatever be their condi- 
tion. Sometimes the father agrees to fit 
out his daughter according to the sum to be 
given for her. No such thing as freedom 
is enjoyed by the women. Some who are 
rich purchase four wives, besides the slave 
girls, whom they keep for concubines ; yet 
few of them have this number of tree 
wives; but divoices are execcediugly fre- 
quent, und a ground of much contention 
aud quarrelling. Almost every wile gets u 
drubbing from her husband, when he hap- 
pens to be offended with ber. This is in- 
deed authorized by the Koran, or rather 
commanded, when wives are uot obedient, 
(p- 550—3505.) 

The three most numerous nations are 
the Tartars, the Kabardians, and the A- 
bazas, who are evidently distinguished by 
several Churacteristic features 

Some difference is likewise to be ob- 
served among the ‘Tartars, inabardians, 

and Baty ore with regard to the quatities of 
their minds. ‘The ideas of all Mohamme- 
Sas are sadly perverts *d by their absurd 
and wicked religion, but the Tartars talk 
rationally conceruing the common affairs 
of lite. They are tolerably guick in ap- 
preheusion, aud couverse much m pro- 
verbs and parables. They argue with great 

clearness aud sagacity about every thing 
but their religion, ta Which they are sin- 
gularly bigotted. Tucy are more learned 
than their Mohammedan neighbours, 
which both tends to improve their judg- 
ments, and to make them vain. It is not 
rare to hear them calling the Kavardians 
and Abazas, infidels, on account of theiz 
ignorance. The Kabardians often talk ex- 
ceed ng stupidiy. They are ever jealous 
of ali with whoin they converse, aud thei 


jealousy frequentiv leads them into blun- 


ders which makes their senselessness the 
more Consp'cuor 
insolent, and aaneeste’ aud the people 
live in great terror of them. Many of the 
Kabardians are tand of conversing abuut 
religion, and talk ou this subject still wore 
senselessly than the ‘Partars. Thev are 


bleir Chicis ave piouag, 


b gotted, and even furious tu detence or 


their faith, The Atazas are often said to 
be avery troublesome and unmanageable 
people in the mountains; but here they 
appear to be as lictlensive as any of the 

neighbours, tf mot more so. Thev have 
had tewer advantages with recard te learnu- 
mo then the ‘lartars, aud are of course 
very ignorant. They scew less violent 
than either the Vaitars or Kabardiaius in 
religious matters, both they aud the Ka- 
baurdians are more geucrous, In the way of 
entertaining Stralicers, than the ‘Partars ; 
but they are ali greedy, and inciinedto beg. 
When the y Wish for a thing of susall value, 
they say, thatit Would be as much in their 
estimation as an horse would be; and 
Wheno they wash fer something whieh 45 
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more precious, they say they wouid value 
it as much as they would do a slave 

The way of living ts pretty much the 
same among Tartars, Kabardianus, and A- 
bazas. The ‘Tartars were wont to dwe!l tn 
tents, as is well Known; perhaps the 
greater part of themdo so to this day ; but 
near this place they have learned from the 
Circassians to live in villages. 

Although many of the villages of the 
Tartars and Circassians are large, some of 
them containing perhaps above 5000 souls ; 
yet they are built upon no regular plan, 
Each man who is able to form a Koorun, 
meaning the space occupied by each free 
man, his slaves, and dependants, builds 
upon the spot that pleases him best. Their 
plan of building is to drive posts into the 
ground, and wattle them. Some of the 
roofs are covered with reeds, some with 
hay, some with clay, and others with 
black earth. The walls are plastered with 


clay, mixed with the dung of black cattle. 
Few of the Tartar and Circassian house, 
sre more than ten or twelve feet wide; byt 
they make them as long as they please. 
and divide them into different apartments, 
They have no glass windows, A small 
hole, little more than 12 or 14 inches each 
way, serves to letin the light. 

Alinost in every house there is an a. 
partment for the women, provided they 
have not a distinct house of their owy. 
Very often men and women sit together ; 
but strangers are seldom allowed to enter 
till the women have time to retire into» 
separate apartment, At least it would be 
accounted rude, should any one enter 4 
house without giving proper warning. They 
seldom retire, however, On account o/ 
those with whom they are familiarly ac- 
quainted. People of property build dis- 
tinet houses for strangers. Such houses. 
however, are often in bad repair, 
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ERANCE, 
On the 27th of December the French Le- 
gislative body opened its sittings. After the 
members had sworn * obedience to the 
constitutions of the empire, and Udelity to 
the Emperor,” the Emperor, who was pre- 
sent, made a speech to them, in which he 
stated that he bad come to preside §mongz 
them in order to impress on their labours 
the inmost august character; that they had 
wall one object in view, the intercsts of 
France ; that the throne, which he had 
ascended by the will of God aid of the 
people, was only valuable to hin as it de- 
fended these; that the weakiess of the 
supreme power being the most dreadful 
calamity that can befal a peopie, he had 
been desirous of removing it; that he had 


been so fortunate as to consolidate the 


power of France both by victories and by 
treaties, to rescue her trom civi! discord, 
and to pave the way for reforting morals 
and religion; and that be hoped he should 
transmit to posterity ‘6a memory which 
should ever serve, either as an example ov 
reproach to bis successors.’ His ininis- 
ters, he said, should lay before them the 
necessary papers. He was. satistied with 
the prosperous state of the finances, and 
extensive as were his warlike preparations, 
he should demand no new sacrifice from 
his people. Happy should he be did peace 
prevail over the world: but the priuciples 
of Britain and her conduct to Spain shew- 
ed what were the hindrances. He did not 


wish to enlarge the bounds of France, but 
to preserve thaw, He did not wisi tor 


too much influence in Europe, but what he 
bad should not decline. In short, the 
dearest tutcrests of the nation were the 
constant objects of his solicitude. 

M. Champagne then laid before the Le- 
gisjative Body an exposition of the state 
of France. He tirst entered at great 
length ov a view of its internal state, 
dwelt on the necessity of the throne being 
hereditary, the circumstances of the coro- 
nation, and the pious demeanour of Bona- 
paite. He mentioned ihe criminal code as 
a subject of discussion; stated that schools 
of lezisiation were about to be established, 
that the improvement of roads had been 
carrying on, that agriculture and manu- 
facturcs were more flourishing, that trade 
Was more active, and that religion had re- 
sumed her sway. He then adverted to the 
external relations of France, ** French 
courage, scconded by Spanish loyalty, 
preserves St. Domingo to us.”  Marti- 
nique braves the menaces of the enemy. 
Guadaloupe is enriched by the spoils ot 
British commerce; Guyana continues to 
prosper. The Mauritius will be the depot 
of the riches of Asia. London would have 
been in despair if weakness had not de- 
feated a most skilfully concerted plan. 
Our armies are ever worthy of their repu- 
tation. ‘They learn to subdue the element 
which separates them from the object of 
their resentment. Our fleets, while those 
of the cuemy are decaying, are learning 
to contend with them. Since the war, we 
have gained Hanover, and are more than 
ever im a condition to aim decisive blows 
atouy enemics,” The conduct of Brita 
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to the arts of peace. ‘The Italian Repub- 
lic, itis intimated, is about to undergo 
come important change, im order to assi- 
milate her more to France, and to insure 
ner independence. Helvetia is stated to 
enjoy in peace the benefits of French al- 
litnce, and Batavia still to groan under an 
Olizarchic government, which it is insi- 
nuated must be changed. Prussia, on all 
occasions, has shewn herself the friend of 
France. The members of the Germanic 
body continue attached to ber. Denmark 
pursues a wise conduct. A hope iS @X- 
pressed that Russia will return to better 
councils. Jurkey wavers, it Js said, in 
her policy, and her fail may thereby be 
accelerated. Whatever may be the move- 
ments of England, the destinies of France, 
it is added, are fixed. When England 
shall know that she must lose in a war 
without an object; when she shali be con- 
vineed that France will never accept any 
other terms than those of Amiens, and 
will never allow her to break treaties at 
pleasure by appropriating Malta to herself; 
then England will have obtained pacific 
sentiments. ‘* Envy and hatred lasts but 
a time.” 

Ifthe accuracy of this exposition, in all 
its parts, is to be judged of by what 
appears in some instances where we 
have the means of ascertaining the truth, 
very little creditis duc to the statements 
which it contains. Could any. stronger 
proot have been given of the slavery of 
the French press than Bonaparte’s daring 
to assert, that French commerce was ina 
state of activity, and thgt St. Domingo 
was preserved to France? He must Know 
that all the sources of information are 
completely in his power before he could 
have ventured to utter such gross false- 
hoods. 

France has concluded a convention with 
the Ligurian Republic, in which the former 
las engaged either to precure for the lat- 
fer peace with the Barbary States, or to 
faruish the Ligurian ships with French 
and the latter has agreed to furnish 


© the former with 6000 seamen, and places 


ikewise, at the disposal of France, the 
harvour of Genoa with the arsenal, as also 


the galley harbours, and the dockyard, 


® “gaging, at its own expence, toenlarge 
Sa the cockyard, so as to contain ten ships of 


me iine which are intended to be built for 
France. A new built ship of the line, a 


p gate, and two corvettes, already finish- 


ed, ave made over to France. 

SPAIN. 
An open rupture be tween & reat Britain 
— this country has, at length, taken 
piace y and the public, being in possession 


sol the manifestoes hich have been issued 


v¥ the ressective governments on the oc- 
aston, bave it in their power to form an 
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towards Spain is then noticed. The Em- 
peror of Austria is represented as devoted 


opinion of the justice and propriety of the 
war. The substance of these manifes- 
toes we shall state in a subsequent page. 
The Spanish Government has entrusted 
the conduct of the war to the Prince of 
Peace; and he too has issued his manifesto 
which he calls an address to the Spanish 
nation, and which is intended to excite 
them to privateering and other acts of ag- 
gression. This paper is marked with that 
acrimony, inflation, violence, and ‘falsehood, 
which characterize the state papers of 
France; but it wil probably answer the 
purpose of causin’ a great sensation 
throughout Spain. It states, among other 
things, that the Spanish seamen, who were 
taken prisoners ‘‘ are deprived of the icht 
of heaven in the dungeons of your ene- 
mies,” and that the soldiers detained on 
their way to Minorea are carried “toa 
remote island, where they will either pe- 
rish with hunger, or be forced to unite with 
the ranks of the detested for.” The Spa- 
niards are told in this paper to consider 
contraband coinmerce as the bizhest crime 
of whieh they can be guilty, and to im- 
press a horror of it on all around them, 
that every port being shut against Eng- 
land, ‘*the insupportable arrogance of 
these islanders may be humbled; they 
may be lost amid the chaos of theirown 
rums, and Spanish vengeance may be 
complete.” 

Warlike preparations are sail to proceed 
with great activity, and several corps to be 
already on thetr march to Gibraltar. To 
encourage privateering, the king not only 
pennits the bringing of English prizes into 
his ports without any tmpositton, but fur- 
nishes arms and ammunition to the privae 
teers. 

In the mean time the pressure of fa- 
nine is severely felt, and disease is said 
still to continue its ravazes 1 


some parts 
of Spain. 


It ts impos sible nat to feel for 
the situation of that unhappy country, and 
anxious!y to wish that some means could 
have been found to detach her from the in- 
terests of Frauce. 

At GrBRaLTAR the fever had not di-ap- 
peared so late as the 6th of December. 
Its violence, however, seems to have great- 
ly abated ; bat whether this arises from its 
having now tewer ebjeects of attack, or from 
auy diminution of its malignity, isuncertatn, 

AMERICA. 

Tiomas Jefferson, bksq. and George 
Clinton, Esq. late governer of New York, 
have been elected to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency of the United States by a 
large majority. 

The American Government has lately 
introduced tnto Congress, a bill for ** re- 
stramming the merchants of that ceuntry 
from arming their vessels and 


and forciug a 
trade to St. Dominzo.” in conseauenc 
irade tO oO OMiNTO, In consequence 


hey sav of ** that isiand betngin rebeilion 
against the mother country.” 


But how well 
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may the arguments employed by them- 
Sé ives on a former occasion, be retorted on 
them now ?—‘france had declared the 
freedom of the blacks, that freedom ts at- 
tempted to be withheld, the civil compact 
is destroyed, fhe parties are at war, and 
the blacks being mastevs of the island, the 
rights of war must be supposed to exist, 
Till subdued they are no more a province 
of France than any county of England.” 
This measure can be considered in no other 
licht, than as evincing a strong disposition 
on the part of the American Government 
to court the friendship of Bonaparte at the 
expence of every priucipte of right, and the 
most obvious laws of commerce. It isa 
singular circumstance that the supporters 
of this measure should be almost exclu- 
sively of the democratic party, It is likely, 
however, as we are happy to learn, to meet 
with strong opposition from the mercantile 
body, who exclaim against it as fraught 
with injustice, and unauthorized by any 
principle of national law ; and several ques- 
tious which have artsen respecting partieu- 
lay clauses of the bill baving been negatived 
by a majority of two, we are not without 
hopes, that it may be thrown out. In the 
mean time a great number of merchant. 
menare arming inthe American ports, that 
they may avail themselves of the interval 
wineh is still deft to them. 

A dreadful fire broke out at New York 
onthe 18th of December, which continued 
to rage for between 20 and 50 hours, The 
value of the property destroyed ts said to 
amount to one milliou of dollars. 

A bill has passed the legisiatare of Geor- 
gia, for more effectuatiy preventing the im- 
portation of slaves; and the legislature of 
SouthCarolina also intends to remove the sus- 
pension of the prohibition of the slave trade in 
thot State. There willthen be no State inthe 
Union into whieh the introduction of slaves 
is not prohibited: the slave trade for the 
supply of foreign nations Is also interdicted 
under the heaviest penalties. In nine of 
the States, eventhe condition of slavery is 
e:'ther wholly abolished, or contined to the 
present generation: and in all of them the 
state of the slaves is greatly meliorated, 
and pains are taken to atford them a know- 
ledee of letters, as well as the means of 
moial and relgious culture. Even the 
blacks themse!ves make great exertims to 
promote the religious, moral, and literary 
haprovement of each other. ‘The driving 
method of forcing labour is little, mf at all, 
ewoloyed, evenin the southern states, and 
tie labour of the slavesis mostly performed 
like that of the whites engaged in similar 
employments: also they are better fed, 
better clothed, and more moderately work- 
ed than formerly. Intl State of Virginia, 
from which not lessthan etght or ten thou- 
sand slaves are annually removed to other 
parts of the continent, an increase of 54551 
was vevertheless found to have taken place 
between the census of 1790 and 1300. This 


increase is attributed by all intelligent 
Americans, to the more lenient treatment 
ot the slaves, Could a more striking proof 
be adduced of the inhumanity of our West 
Indian system, than the comparison which, 
this statement furnishes us with the means 
of naking ? 


ST. DOMINGO. 


The town of Santo Dominga, the only 
place in the Island which remained in thy 
hands of the Frerch, is said to have been 
evacuated, aud the garrison to have sur- 
rendered to the British blockading squa- 
drop ; so that not one inch of groand, not- 
Withstanding the imperial gasconade, is 
there preserved to France. 

The Emperor of Hayt:, an Emperor at 
least as lawfully const#uted as that of 
France, has declared war against Spain, 
and is busily employed in fitting out pn- 
vateers to cruize against that power, Te 
will probably also attempt the revolution:- 
zing of Cuba, an attempt which might 
have been attended with very great dif- 
ficulty, had it not been for the immense im- 
portations of Afficaus into thatistand dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. This will faci- 
litate his project, and lead to an extension 
of the Negro dominion inthe West Indes, 
Which will then embrace more than half 
the circumference of ove of our most valu- 
able colonies. When will our legislators, 
but especially our planters, become alive 
to the dreadiul perils of coutinuing the im- 
portation of slaves? 

The tollowing decree bas been issued by 
his Imperial Majesty, a decree whic? 
serves to rescue him at least in part from 
the imputation of barbarism, as it shews 
him anxions for the health and morals o/ 
luis subjects. 

*€ Jaques, Emperor of Hayti, directs the 
following Ordinance to be carried into ei- 
fect throughout his dominions : 

** All vessels, to whatever nation belaong- 
Ing, that shall iatroduce spirituous liquors 
into this is!and, sha'! be liable to pay a duty 
of two dollars per gallon, on the liquor thus 
imported. 

‘¢ By the Emperor, 
“© Borsrand Tonnere.”’ 


‘ce dime 9? 
DESSALINES. 


We have taken some pains to procure 
information respecting the internal state 
of St. Domingo by means of American 
Ship-Masters and Supercargoes, who have 
lately visited it. The following statement 
is the result of our enquiries, and we be- 


lieve itto be accurate. A creat decree 0! 


tranquillity reigns among the black inha- 
bitants, though there have occurred ocea- 
sional instances of insubordination, as well 
as occasional symptoms of jealousy of the 
mulattoes, who are very useful in conse- 
quence of their superior education. A 
strong desire appears to cultivate coflee, 
and all who have visited the tsland concur 7” 
stating it as an unquestionable fart, that the 
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Industry is enjoined on all by the govern- 
ment, ard where indolence prevails it is 
punished severely, The whole quantity of 
coffee shipped from all the ports of the 
island during the last year is estimated at 
forty millions of pounds, which are worth 
not less than two millions of pounds ster- 
ling. , 

It appears also that considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject of educa- 
tion, and schools have been attempted in 
different parts of the island. Yet these 
are the men, whose claim even to humani- 
ty many among us refuse to admit ; and 
who in our islands are degraded below the 
brates that perish ! 
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? BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The pestilential fever, which has already 
proved so destructive, still rages in Many of 
our islands, and has proved particularly fa- 
tal to our soldiers and seamen. Whole 
crews of the latter are said to have been 
swept off by it. ‘What a price are we 
forced to pay for the maintenance of that 
system of blood which is established in our 
colonies |! Can we regard these losses in 
any other light than that of just retribu- 
tion ? And may we not expect that ** they 
who being often reproved continue to harden 
their necks, suddenly shall be destroyed, 
and that without remedy ?” Prov. xxix. 1. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


‘T'we meeting of the Imperial Parliament, 
and the state of parties at the period of tts 
being called together, naturally excited 
our attention as Englishmen, and will jus- 
tify a few brief and dispassionate observa- 
tions fram the Christian Observer. Mr, 
Addington, the Prime Minister whom Mr. 
Pitt so recently displaced, has been called 
up to the House of Lords by the title of 
Viscount Sidmouth, and has been alsomade 
Lord President of the Council. He therefore 
is again one of those persons by whose 
judgment the general measures of state are 
regulated, although he is not charged with 
the duties of any particular departinent. 
A reconciliation between him and Mr. Pitt, 
in their characters both of public and pri- 
vate men, ts supposed to have taken place 
throuzh the particular interference of his 
Majesty ; and althongh the friends of 
Mr. Addington are not as yet included 
im any political arrangement, a material 
accession of strength is gained by the ad- 
iaioistration. Lord Harrowby, on account 
ot health, has resigned the office of Secre- 
‘ary of State for the foreign department, 
and has been sueceeded by Mr. Pitt’s 
tread, the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Phe opposition party may natural!y be 
expected to censure this new coaiition ; 
and it unquestionably appears in no small 
degree inconsistent, first to displace the 
leading member of administration, and af- 
ter the lapse only of a few months to act in 
Concert with him. Perhaps, however, it 
Was to be foreseen that some new junction 
Would take plice, and the union which has 
liappened was at least as natural as A0Y 
other which could be expected. Four par- 
hes have lately subsisted in Parliament ; 
a cae ae Pitt, that of Mr. Addington, that 
., & Fox, and that of Lord Grenville and 
Mr, M udham, The two last of these have 
= some time clearly coalesced, and lave 
hea the administration li to all 

Che, Os ‘this respectable oppasition, 
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Mr. Addington and his friends had even 
occasionally been added, the Government 
perhaps could not long have supported it 

self, or at least its character for stability, 
on which undoubtedly much of its real 
strength and efficiency depend, must have 
been impaired. It was therefore natural 
that Mr. Pitt, who certainly has been less 
hostile to Mr. Addington than the leaders 
of either of the two other parties, should 
endeavour to provide against the effects of 
an attack from a too great host of adwersa- 
ries, by so far acknowledging the merit of 
the person whom he had displaced as to 
admit of his sitting :t the same council 
board, while himself however should retaia 

he situation of Prime Minister. 

We freeity own that, wishing to sce the 
character of our public mein exalted as 
much as passible in the eyes of the people, 
we regret the ground which ts given by 
this union for charging them with inconsis- 
tency. But we at the same time regret 
those other inconsistencies and untoward 
circumstances which have led to it. We 
are indeed disposed to refer to a general 
defect in our political, ov rather in our mo- 
ral principles, both these, and many other 
evils. 

A person who should judge of our consti- 
tution by that excellent theory which he 
may sometimes see described in books, 
might imagine, that whenever the people 
of this country met to exercise their suf- 
frage, they would eect, without passion or 
tumult, without favour or uffection,without 
partiality or prejudice, the men most qua- 
liged for the arduous work of Jegis!ation ; 
and that when the Parliament assembled, 
the representatives, thus chosen, would de. 
cide on every measure offered to their cen- 
sideration, on the plain and simple pringi- 
ple of its own intrinsic Mert. 

But accoruing to the practice of those 
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who administer the constitution, in itself 
pernaps the most perfect which has ever 
been devised, the men teho propose, muck 
more than the measures proposed, torm the 
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|_ading consideration, in almost every par- 
liainentary question ; as is plam from the 
uniformity with which certain classes of 
men are secn to vote together in a great 
diversity of cases. 

We do not say that this mode of viewing 
subjects is In every case to be condemned. 
There are indeed seme parliamentary 
questions which all reflecting men will 
acknowledge to turn, in part at least, on the 
opinion entertained of the administration. 
The practice however of determining to 
vote according to the intluence which that 
vote will have on the eredit of particular 

non is one which, in its present extent, 
seems not very ¢ -onsistent either with scru- 
pulpus integrity, or with the pretensions 
which are so currently made to pariia- 
mentary independence. 

We would by no means be understood 
fo charge all tuose who attach themselves 
to a party with mercenary ends; nor are 
we disposed to join in the ery so common 
ainong visionary as well as among disloyal 
and designing men, of the peculiar corrap- 
tion of Parliament. We doubt not that 
tiany persons alinost uniformly persuade 
themselves that the measures which they 
so systematically approve are good, We 
believe that with some an idea, which is 
certainly pushed too far, of the importance 
ef acting in concert; with others, a cer- 
tain facility of disposition ; with others, 
the feelings of personal friendship, have the 
chief operation: and that by some the 
system of combining on one side is thought 
justifiable, on the ground of the combina- 
tion existing on the other. 

We think, however, that at certain sea- 
sons and particularly perhaps at the pre- 
sent moment, some of the inconveniencies 
of acting on the principle of fidelity to a 
party become very apparent. <A long es- 
tablished administration was lately changed, 
to which succeeded another of short dura- 
tion, and then an attempt was made to 
form a ministry which should inelude some 
leading characters, hitherto the most hos- 
tile to each other. But how in this case 
were the old differences so publicly pro- 
claimed, and so long and so vehemently 
asserted, to have been adjusted: differ- 
ences, let it be remembered, on subjects 

which were by no ineans laid asleep ? Cer- 
tality not without some appearance of in- 
consistency, aud some dimiuution of the 
credit of one or both parties. His Majesty 
having been pleased to disspprove of the 
introduction of Mr. fox, Mr. Pitt assumed 
the reins of Government. The old habit of 
systematic opposition soon reappeared, and 
the discordancy of the materials of the new 
body now united in hostility was very strik- 
ing. Jt was a union of some who had most ea- 
gerly cried out for war, with those who had 
heen the most uniformly bent on peace; of 
‘ome who had contended the most for our 
mterférence, ut almost all hazards, in main- 
tainne a balance of power in Europe, with 
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those who had been the most averse to 
continental confederacies, and had been 
ever ready to enter into separate negotia- 
tion. This combined body, it is true, may 
now be supposed to soften down its differ- 
ences, with the view of acting in suffi- 
cicnt concert. Lither it may meet in 
some middle point, or the one part of it 
may discover some new circumstances 
which may scem to warrant a departure 
from old opinions. But can there be a per- 
fect character for consistency maintained 
in such a body, supposing it to proceed on 
the plan of systematic opposition? On 
the other hand, Government is also ex- 
posed to some danger of suffering in its 
reputation for consistency, by that recent 
yunction which it has thought to be neces- 
sary for augmenting its parliamentary 
strength T he evil to which we have here 
adverted, appears to us to arise, as we 
have already remarked, in a great degree, 
from the practice of voting in_ parties. 
When this practice has long subsisted, the 
loss even of any one measure of admini- 
stration is considered as an indication that 
the confidence of Parliament is about to be 
totally withdrawn from it. Even independ- 
ent men are too apt, under such cireum- 
stances, tostrain a point rather than endan- 
ger an administration; and thus the habit 
of voting in partics perpetuates itself. 

We repeat, that we do not wish to pass 
an indiscriminate censure on all who in- 
dulge this party-spirit. We believe that 
many men infer, from those occasional ap- 
pearances of inconsistency which it in- 
volves, a much greater want of principle 
in members of Parliament, when compared 
with the people at large, than really exists. 
They forget, too, that it is frequently owing 
to the almost universal laxity of our mo- 
ral and political principles, that statesmen 
are placed under such strong temptations 
to swerve from the line of strict rectitude, 
and to yield to what they consider as the 
A power of circumstances ; and 
that the people, as well as the whole Par- 
Tiny may deserve a chief part of that 
blame which is cast by some on the leaders 
of a party, and by others on the existing 
Government. Thus much we have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in saying, that we are 
firmly persuaded, that a regard to what 
some may consider as a too exact and in- 


convenient morality, if all the remote con-. 


sequences are estimated, will prove in this, 


as in every other case, the true line of 


pol'tical expediency. Whatever a short- 
sighted policy may suggest, the Christian 
will feel that the interests of the nation 
can never be substantially promoted by 
means which are offensive to Him in whose 
hands is the fate of Empires. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 


On the 15th inst. his Majesty came to 
the House of Lords, and opened the Parlia- 
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ment. The following is the substance of 
his speech on that occasion. He said, that 
the enemy had continued their preparations 
with incessant activity, but had not carried 
their menaces into effect ; the state of our 
force of all descriptions, and the zeal and 
ardour of the people having been such as to 
deter them from so desperate an enter- 
prize, and to remove every apprehension 
of the consequence of their most powerful 
efforts, prov ided we do not torget that our 
security has arisen from the resolution with 
which we have met the danger, and can 
only be preserved by perseverance and ac- 
tivity: That the conduct of Spain, evidently 
under the control of France, had com- 
pelled him to take measures to guard 
against hostility ; that he had endeavoured, 
while possible, to avoid a Foptare, but that 
being refused all satisfactory explanation, 
his Minister had quitted Madrid, and Spain 
had since declared war ; that his manifesto, 
together with papers explaining the course 
of the discussions with Spain, would be laid 
before them, and would shew that his for- 
bearance had been carried to its utmost ex- 
tent; that, therefore, while he lamented 
the situation of Spain, he relicd with con- 
fidence on their vigorous support in the 
contest: That the general conduct of the 
French Government had been marked by 
the utmost outrage, by a wanton defiance 
of neutral rights, of the privileges of am- 
bassadors, and of the law of nations : That, 
notwithstanding these transactions, so re- 
pugnant to modcration and justice, he had 
received a pacific overture from the French 
Government, in answer to which he had 
expressed his sincere desire for peace on 
such grounds as might be consistent with 
the safety and interests of his dominions ; 
objects so closely connected with the ge- 
neral security of Europe, that he had not 
thought it right to enter into more particu- 
lar explanation without previously commu- 
nicating with friendly continental powers, 
and especially with the Emperor of Russia, 
who had given proof of the warm interest 
which he took in the safety of Europe: 
fhat he regretted the necessity of impos- 
ing additional burthens on the people, but 
their safety and happiness depended on 
their exertions; and that he hoped, in rais- 
ing supplies, care would be taken to support 
public credjt, by restraining the increase 
of the nationa! debt as much as possible: 
Finally, that it was a peculiar satisfaction 
to him to observe the internal wealth and 
prosperity of the country ; and that he was 
sure it would be their great object to im- 
prove these advantages, while they took 
such measures, as by enabling him to pro- 
secute the war with vigour, might afford 
the best prospect of bringing it to a safe 
and honourable termination. 

The addresses of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were, as usual, mere echoes to the 
speech; and they gave rise, contrary to 
the general expectation, to no debate. In 


© 
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the House of Lords, Lord Hawkeshury stated, 
that that part of our force which was apph- 
cable to general service, had considerably 
imereased since the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment; and, with respect to the war with 
Spain, he observed, that an explanation 
had been demanded of that government, 
and a day fixed for its final answer; but 
that that explanation having been refused, 
an intimation was given of our resolution 
to detain their ships, and our minister bad 
applied for his passports, and had actually 
taken his departure before the news of the 
capture of their ships had reached Spain. 
Lord Grene:iie congratulated the House on 
the reception which Government had given 
to the French overture. THe thought it such 
as becamethem. As tothe Spanish war, 
he was of opinion that a very unfavourable 
impression had been made on the publie 
mind by the mode in which it had begun; 
and as this impression was felt not only at 
home but abroad, it was essential to the Bri- 
tish character that it should be removed, 
and facts only could remove it. The Duke 
of Norfolk found fault with the King's 
Speech, as did Mr, Fox in the House cf 
Commons, because it took no notice of the 
claims of the Catholi¢s in Ireland ; and they 
both imtimated an intention, if ministers 
did not anticipate it, of making those 
claims the subject of parliamentary discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Jor seemed to differ materially 
from Lord Greneid/e with respect to the an 
swer etven tothe French overture, and he 
thought that it was wholly unnecessary to 
delay negotiation with a view to our con- 
tinental allies. Mr. )/é¢ vindicated this 
course of precceding. In reply to what 
had been said on the subject of Ireland, he 
observed that four years had elapsed since 
the Union, during which time the measures 
spoken of by Mr. For had not onee been 
brought into discussion by him. What was 
there peculiarly favourable im the present 
moment that rendered ministers so culpa- 
ble in having omitted to bring them for- 
ward ¢ With respect to his Defence Bill, 
though it bad not been so productive as 
could have been wished, he saw no reason 
to alter his opinion of its principle, or to 
think that it ought to be relinquished. He 
was ready, he added, to shew that we had 
now a regular disposable foree, far more cone 
siderable than gentlemen scemed aware of ; 
a force, however, which ought to be aug- 
mented. Mr. itt expressed himsclt firmly 
convinced that, when the whole of the late 
transactions with Spain were explaines, 
the detention of the frigates would not ap- 
pear, inthe smallest degree, to have violat- 
ed the strictest rules of moderation and 
justice. 


SPANISH WAR. 


The documents necessary for forming 
judgment on this subject are now before 
the public. The Spanish Manifesto begin. 
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with stating, that it was difficult for Spain, 
connected as she was with France, to avoid 
finally taking part with that country, but 
that the King hid chosen to furnish subsi- 
dies in preference to the troops and ships 
with which he was bound to assist F 

declaring his intention, at the same time 
of maintaining a strict neutrality. Ene- 
land, howev Tr, itis said, sought the WOst 
frivolous pretences for aygression. marnify- 
ng armaments which had no exisience, and 
atfirming that the pecuniary suceours 
given to France made Spain a party in the 
war. ‘Tosatisfy her, the cessation of every 
armament, as well as a prohibition of the 
sale of English prizes brought into Spanish 
ports, was ordered. But, notwithstanding 
these concessions, the English Minister 
quitted Madrid with eagerness, and with- 
out explanation. These circumstances 
sufficiently shew the bad faith of England, 
even if it had not been manifested by her 
subsequent conduct to the attack of four 
Spanish frigates, and the seizure of Spa- 
nish vessels in all paris of the world, at 
tné inoment when she was exacting condi- 
tiors of peace, and when the vessels of 
England were secure in Spanish harbours. 
The English Cabinet still wished to nego- 
tiate with Spain for securities ; alleging, 
that Ww these were obtained, the captured 
vessels would be restored. But what se- 
curities could Spain give in such a case 


i * 
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consistent with her dignity ? War is there- 
fore deciated, and the subjects of Spain are 
calied on to use every exertion in anaes ing 
the enemy. 

The manifesto published by onr court 
Is, 25 May be supposed, of a very opposite 
complexion. By the treaty of St. Ide- 
fonso, Spuin was bound eventually to Place 
her whole torce at the disposal of France. 
Unless Spain renouneed this treaty, or 
fave assurances that she would not perform 
ifs obligations, she conid not be revarded 
as aneutral power. His Majesty however 
forbore, in consequence of assurances of 
neutrality, to insist: on this renunciation. 
But when Spain agreed to pay to France a 
monthiv subsidy im hieu of other aid, our 
tmmuster remonstrated, declaring. that a 
perseverance in this measure would be con- 
sidered asa cause of war. He required at 
the same time that no French troops should 
de allowed to enter Spain, that no arma- 
ments should proceed in the Spanish ports, 
and that our ships of war should have the 
samme treatment there*as those of France, 
und signified that a non-compliance with 
these conditions would be followed by 
hostilities. Assuranees to that effect were 
obtained, and there appeared no reason to 
distrust them till July last, when informa- 
tion was received of French soldiers and 
satlors having arrived through Spain at 
Ferrol, and of orders havine been issued 
for arming ships in some of the Spanish 
orts. Notwithstanding this direct breach 
@? neutrality, his Majesty still adhered to 


his svstein of forbearance ; and mstead of 
commencing hostilities as he had a right to 
do, he made representations to the Spanish 
court, which boavever were followed by no 
redress, or satisfactory explanation. These 
circumstances, joined to the consideration 
that if the arining of the Spanish ships in 
Ferro! should proceed so far as to admit of 
their joining the French ships blocked np 
there they wonld then be superior in force to 
the blockading squadron, required inne. 
diate measures of precaution. One of the 
most important of these was to mtercept the 
treasures expected from America, it being 
probable that Spain only waited their safe 
arrival to act more decidedly against us. 
Notice of our intention was given to the 
Spanish government, and the orders issued 
to the naval commanders on this subject 
were remarkable for their forbearance aad 
moderation: and although itis a subject of 
great. regret that so many valuable lives 
should have been lost in carrying those or- 
ders into execution, yet that unhappy, cir- 
cumstance, inno way, affects the merits 
of the case. The Spanish declaration it- 
self furnishes proof of the necessity of the 
measures which have been pursued: and 
iudeed the rapture had actually taken 
place, by the departure of our minister 
from Madrid, some time before the capture 
of the Spanish frigates were known there: 
so that the war would have equally occurred 
had that capture never taken place. The 
declaration closes with an appeal to Europe 
to acknowledge his Majesty’s moderation, 
He regrets the necessity which has led to 
hostilities, and wishes that he could again 
discover m Spain a reviving sense of her 
ancient dignify, and of the honourable 
propensities of better tuacs. His Majesty 
will in that case eagerly embrace the first 
prospect of peace with a nation connected 
with Britain by so many ties, and which 
he has ever been disposed to regard with 
sentiments of consideration and esteem. 

A variety of Jettcrs and papers accom- 


-nanv this declaration, but we have not as 


yet been able to compare thein with the al- 
levations of Government. 


NAVA I, INT FI LIGENC E. 


Some valuable prizes have been made 
from the Spaniards during this month ; 
one of them, a frigate, is said to be worth 
half a million sterling. 

A large French privateer, the Napoleon, 
which had proved very destructive to eur 
trade in the West Indies, with five others, 
has been captured. 

In an attack lately made on a French 
privateer lying in the road of Dieppe, the 
two heutenants who commanded the boats, 
and 21 men, were killed and wounded, and 
ten men were missing. It does not ap- 
pear, that in general, the advantage to be 
gained by such desperate adventures 1s 
adequate tothe risk of failure, and the loss 
of life, which they involve. 
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During the whole of this mgnth, such 
cevere gales of wind have prevailed 
creatly to endanger our shipping. No less 
than three men of war have been on shore, 
two of which are lost 4 the other has been 


é rei 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The reception of a public overture from 
Franee, which by the King’s speech is 
rendered no longer doubtful, had the effect 
of raising the funds considerably. Three 
per cent. consols now fluctuate between 60 
aud 61. The particular nature of Bona- 
parte’s proposition has not transpired; but 
the manner of its communication, by an 
enseigne de vaisseau, together with the cir- 
cumstance of its being made just as parlia- 
ment was about to open, seems more to in- 
dicate a wish to gain credit in France for 
his moderation, and to embarrass our coun- 
cils and divide parliament, than any sin- 
ere desive of peace. The answer returned 
hy our government implies a willinguess to 
treat in conjunction with other powers ; 
alluding probably to Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden ; and couriers are said to be 
dispatched to these courts. We have very 
little expectation that thcse transactions 
will issue in peace. Government is pro- 
eceding in the mean time with its war- 
like preparations. ‘A great expedition 1s 
now said to be fitting out for foreign ser- 
viee. The canal from Shorncliff to Rye, 

turough Romney Marsh, is executing with 

great activity ; in addition to which line of 
defence, martello towers are to be con- 
structed at the edge of the sea. Ejighty- 
seven of these towers are said to be con- 
tracted for between Hythe and Beachy- 
head. 

The appointment of Marquis Cornwallis 
to the governor-gencralship of India, has 
excited general surprise and satisfaction. 
Marquis Wellesley is said to be on his re- 
turn, and Sir George Barlow occupies the 
station of governor general till the arrival of 
Marquis Cornwallis. The very aspect of 
our Indian Empire is now formidable; for- 
midable, we mean, to ourselves: and we 
cannot but rejoice, that a nobleman of such 
acknowledged wisdom and moderation has 
been induced, at the close of his useful 
and laborious life, to undertake the ma- 
nagement of its complicated and delicate 
relations. 

Major-general Beckwith is appointed 
covernor of St. Vincent and its depen- 
dencies. 

The Earl of Buckinchamshire, late Lord 
Hobart, is appointed chaneelior of the 
duchy of Lancaster. 

The much contested election of a minis- 
ter for the parish of St. James Clerken- 
well, has been decided by the Lord Chan- 
cellor im favour of the Rev. H. Foster, 

M. 

The number of christenings in London, 
Westminster, and the out parishes of 


Middlesex and Surry during the last year 
amounts to 21,183 ; of burials to 17,037, 


IRELAND. 


It is said that the Catholies have agreed 
to apply to Parliament for an entire repeal 
of the Popery Laws, and that a peiition is 
preparing, which will be submitted to a g 
neral meeting on the Sd of February. 


—_ 


FAST DAY. 


Weare unwilling to close this number of 
our work without adverting to the 
national fasting and humiliation, which 
his Majesty has been pleased to appomt, 
and expressing the solieitude which we 
feel that this authoritative calito penitence 
and prayer may be universally and devoutly 
obeyed. All who have any regard to the 
honour of God, or the interests of their 
country, will derive pleasure from that open 
and distinct acknowledgment of the power 
and providence of God which the appoint 
ment of such a dayimplics: but yet, in the 
eves of such persous, that appointme nt 
will be chie fiy valued with a view to its pro- 
per effects—national humiliation, repent- 
ance, and reformation. Judging however, 
by the past, our hopes of a beneficial re- 
sult from the approaching solemnity are 
not very sanguine. We cannot help even 
indulging a fear, lest the fasts which we 
have professed to keep shontd swell the 
amount of our sins, and serve te fill up the 
measure of our national guilt. Tt is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that our offences, both 
asa nation, and as individuals, are highly 
aggravated. But how few are there wht 
seem to feel the awful import of 


i f this ac 
knowledgment! Some there doubtless are 
who mourn over those abommine!ions whie! 
pollute our land and provoke th: 
of heaven, and who cease not 
with God in behalf of their country, that 
he would yet suspend the execution of his 
vindicatory purposes, and prolong the sea- 
son of repentance and merey. But that 
the number of such persons is compara- 
tively very small, requires no tormal proof. 
War, pestilence, and famine, tho+e ter- 
rible messenzers of wrath, are at this very 
moment desolating many parts of 
earth, and are even menacing ovr own 
shores. Have these had any effect m rous- 
ing us to reflection, or reclaiming us to pep 
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tence ¢ The overflowing scourge, it is true, 
has net yet visited us: but surely the good - 
ness and clemency of God should have fur- 
nished additional motives to repentance. 
Have we then exemplified our gratitud: 
for our singular exemption from those 
plagaes which afflict other nations, by for- 
Saking Onr sls ; 


or have we even given 
clory to God as its author? And will not 
this disregard of his hand, and our impious 
reference of our safeiy to second causes 
merely, greatly aggravate our guilt and 
ultimate punishment ? 
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What, then, has been the eifect on our 
minds, (we would again emphatically 
urge the question,) of those severe inflic- 
tions which we have witnessed, and still 
are witnessing around us; of those merciful 
deliverances which we have experienced; 
and of the unexampled immunity which we 
enjoy at this moment? What, we would 
add, has been the effect of the fasts 
which we have professed to observe, and of 
the vows which we have pretended to 
mnake ? Would it be too much to affirm, 
that no effect whatever appears to have been 
produced by them? Let then the particulars 
of our amendment be specified. Has a 
zeal tor God and for his glory enereased 
aiunong us ? Have we been more careful 
tw keep the umty of the spirit in the bond 
of peace ? Have we ceased openly to vio- 
Jate the Sabbath, and is profane swearing 
less freqnent? Do our streets exhibit 
fewer temptations to profligacy, or is a 
better cxample in this respect given by 
the princes and nobles in the land *? Are 
we less disposed to forget God, or to seek 
* our peace and sccurity in our own inven- 
tionst,” than we were? Have we ceased to 
prefer commercial gain to hononr, con- 
sclence, the claims of humanity, the obli- 
gations of justice, the commands of reli- 
rion? Ilas the Slave ‘rade ceased to be 
the disgrace of Cirstian England, and the 
desolating scourge of Africa ? Or have we 
lightened the chains which oppress her 
captive sons in our Trans-Atiantic posses- 
sions ? Are not, then, the calls to repen- 
tance and reformation, which every west- 


* See Jeremiah v. 5. 
4. Service for the Fast Day. 








ern wind brings with it, sufficiently loud ? 
Will neither the wasting pestilence, which, 
while it passes innoxious over the oppres- 
sed African, sweeps into one common 
grave the European oppressor, together 
with those brave soldiers and gallant sea- 
men who are sent to prop his tottering do- 
minion; nor the destructive hurricanes 
which have lately ravaged those shores ; 
nor, above all, the growing power and re-~ 
sources, and the stern aspect of the new 
empire of Hayti: will. none of these force 
from us some acknowledgment of retribu- 
tive justice, and induce a momentary pause 
at least in ourtrade of blood, a partial mi- 
tigation at least of our cruel oppressions ¢ ° 

But onr limits will not allow us to pro- 
ceed. We have only to intreat our read- 
ers to bear on their minds the circum- 
stances of their country, that they may the 
better improve the approaching solemnity. 
And may the Almighty pour out from on 
high, on all ranks and descriptions of men 
amongst us, a spirit of prayer and sup- 
plication, 6f humiliation and repentance : 
may he unite every hand and heart in la- 
bouring to diminish the load of our na- 
tional iniquity ; and remembering that na- 
tiona! sins are but the aggregate of the sins 
of individuals, may each ‘of us be mainiy 
solicitous to repent of his own individual 
transgressions, and to accept of, the mercy 
which God is pleased to offer to him is 
Christ Jesus. 





{ We request the reader to peruse the 
first seven verses of the 58th chapter of 
Isaiah, as affording a faint parallel to ons 
conduct in the instance here alluded to 





















































































































OBITUARY. 


Ot + mea car ne 


‘<x the 12th of June, 1504, died at Der- 
by, his native place, aged thirty years, the 
Rev. Rogen Srretrex, for some time 


curate of Burton-Pidsed m Holderness, 


and afterwards of ‘lutbury in Statlord- 
shire. His health had been declining tor 
the last three yours in the most gradual 


way, and his friends continucd to flatter 
themselve s that his recovery was not alto- 
gether improbable. . But a severe cold, 


c caught by going to church on the Sunday 
before Easter, rapidly hastened his disso- 
lution. He began to cough and expecto- 
rate large quantities of matter, and was 
soon reduced to a mere shadow 5 and 
though able, till the last week of hts illness, 
to walk from room to room, he Iaboured 
underall the infirmities of age. With re- 
zard to the consequences of death, he ap- 
peared to have no tear—He felt, indeed, no 
extraordinary raptures; but his mind was 
reacciul and serene, calmly resting on the 








gracc and faithfulness of him, who has r-- 
conciled the worid unto himself throuzh 
the blood of his Son. From the weaknes: 
of his frame, he would at times seem to 
shrink, when he conversed abont the con- 
flict to be endured with the believer's last 
enemy. That God, however, who pitieth 
them that fear him, like as a father pitieth 
his children, was gracious to him in the 
dreaded moment of trial, and he expired 
without a strucele or a sigh. 

During an iliness unusually long, thoug’ 
unable for more than two years before his 
death to minister in the sanctuary, though 
called to leave behind him a beloved wife 
and five children, not a murmnr was ever 
observed toescape him. What he lamented 

was, that he could not, on account of hi 
bodily weakness, hold the same lively 
communion with God, which, tor the pre- 
ceding nine years, had been the delight 0° 
his soul. He would often warn a beloved 
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relative not to be discouraged by what she 
saw him pass through ; for he had no more 
to struggle with than was for his real good, 
All were not called to the sume trials.— 
What was necessary to purge him from his 
corruptions, might not be necessary In all 
eases. ** God,” he would say, ** looked tor 
fruit: we must bring forth fruit.’ When 
any one observed how thin he was, he 
would reply, it was better to have a thrive 
ing soul, and he felt God perfecting his 
work there. He manifested the tenderest 
affection to all around him, and was fearfal 
of giving any one the least trouble. The 
love of God was his constant theme ; grati- 
tude and praise were ever on his lips.—In 
a word, so edifying were the last moments 
of this man of God, that a christian friend, 
who assisted in attending him, and to 
whom his labours of love had been signally 
useful during bis residence at Tetbury, 
declared. herself amply recompensed for 
her trouble by the opportunity atlorded 
her of observing in him the power of real 
godliness, and hearing the devout expres- 
sions which fell from him. His unafiected 
huinility made him afraid of every thing 
whieh might unduly exalt him; and there- 
fore he earnestly desired that he might be 
permitted to rest in obscurity, and that ifa 
stone were laid upon his grave, nothing 
miore might be mentioned respecting him 
than his name and age. 

Perhaps, after what has been already 
said, the reader needs scarcely to be in- 
formed, that the life of Mr. Stretton had 
long been in union with the spirit which 
animated his dying hours. Many years 
before, he had sought relief of conscience 
in Christ crucified, and had long lived by 
the daily exercise of that faith which 
worketh by love. ‘The writer of the pre- 
sent article has met with but few like him 
in his dread of sin, and his conscicnt:ous 
regard to every duty of his christian life. 
You could see nothivg in him of the levity 
and conformity to the world, which unhap- 
pily Characterize so many professors of the 
present day. He was gvave, watchful, 
atiaid to trifle with temptation. His time, 
his money, bis talents, bis influence, were 
uevoted to the service of his God, and his 
conversation perpetually shewed that his 
affections were in Heaven. 


May all who read this brief account of 


ais character, look to the same blessed 
Redeemer for wisdom, pardon, and holi- 
Ness! And if this plain testimony should 
sieet the eves ot any of those among 
‘hom be bas taboured, may it excite them 
‘© pray thatthey may be tollowers of his 
"aith, and ebtain his crown of rejoicing in 

“S@ presenceot the Lord Jesus! 
R, 

DEATHS. 

On Wedtesday last, as the Ear! of 
NV Was sifting at dinmer et tis house 


s ri s me Was tanen sn 
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and laid his head back on his chair: Every 
possible assistance was immediately pro- 
cured, but without effect. His Lordship 
expired at one o’clock yesterday morning, 
Without having been abie to speak a word 
from the time he was first seized. 

Dec. 25. At Strattord Parsonage, Suf- 
folk, the Rev. Narcissus C#arces Pro- 
BY, Rector of Tuddenham St. Mary, in 
that county. 

Dec. 26. At his Rectory House, Hane 
worth, the Rev. R. b. Gapniet, D. D. 
late a Fellow of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. 

Dec. 30. The Rev. THomas MAnTELL, 
Rector of Frensham, in Surry, aged foity- 
nine. 

Dec. 51. At Reddish’s Hotel, St. James’s 
Street, aftera short illness, the Right Hon. 
Lord Carseny, of Laxton-hall. 

Lately, at Rochford, JoserpH Rozinson, 
auative of that place, who attained the 
age of one hundred and four years. His 
occupation was that of a husbandman, and 
within the last seven years he was capable 
of performing his daily labour. He took 
great delight in following the houuds, and 
to a very late period of his lie joined in 
the chase with all the strength and vigour 
of youth. 

Dec 31. In Portman-square, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, Josuvua 
IREMONGER, Esq. 

Jan. 1, AtNanteribba Hall, Montcome- 
ryshire, the Right Hon. Geoncre Devr- 
kEUxX, Viscount Hereford. His Lordship 
was first Viscount of England and a Barv- 
net. 

Jan. 2. At Chichester, Mrs. Catne- 
RINE Fitzcenarp, lady of Capt. Pitz- 
gerald, of the 39th infantry, now on ine 
passage to join his regiment in Lndia, and 
second daughter of the late Sir W. Ash- 
burnham, Bishop of Chichester. 

At Dublin, in his seventieth year, Lus- 
Dy Foot, Lisq. one of the Aldermen of 
that city. 

Jan. 5. Sir Jounn Garttni. He had eat 
avery hearty breakfast, and was preparing 
fotake lis morning’s walk, when ie fei} 
suddenly off his chair, in bis paviour, aud 
immediately expired. 

Jan. 8. At his seat in Sussex, the Right 
Hou. THomas PELHAM, Earl of Chiches- 
ter, and Baron Pelham. 

Rev. J. ALEXANDER, of Rickmans- 
Worth. 

At Baldock, the Rev. Catss Hitt, 
M. A. 

At Tresilian, in Cornwall, Rev. J. Ben- 
NET. 

Rev. James Excry, Rector of Whit- 
church, Oxon. 

Rev. J. Harrison, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, fitty years Recter of bordley cul 
Niddleton, and Vicar of Westleton in that 
COLOTY 
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Tate!v. verv suddenlw. the Rev. Tarn 
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Jan, 14, At Pletton, in Huntingdonshire, 
Mrs, Precexarno, rehet of the Rev. Dr 
Peekard, formerly master of Magdalen 
Collece, and Reetor of Fletton. She had 
returned tram London the preceding day, 
apparently in wood health, 

Jam. too At his Palace, near Cork, the 
Hlon, Dr Storrorn, Bishop of Cork and 
Koss, 

Jon, 20. In Sloane-street, Chelsea, the 
Rev. Waituram Larrrer Frenen, 

Dee. 2). At Lauitston, Kdiubureh, in 
Ins seventy-seventh year, Colonel Jamas 
Rippece, sonot Sir Walter Riddell, and 
uncle to Sir Joho Buchanan Riddell. 

Last week, at Pontefract, tathe nine- 
fieth vear of bis age, Colonel RAMEDEN. 

Dee, 26. In the seventy-seveuth year, 
Derron Seaman, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Dec, 26. At Newland Park, the seat of 
Sir Edward Smith, Bart. aged cighty-twe, 
Mattuew Dopsworts, Esq. of Crake 
Halli: he wasitn pertect health till a few 
hours before his death. 

Same day, in Berner’s-street, in his se- 
venty-thind year, Wittram Watrxer, 
Bsa. 

Dee. SQ. Ia Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in his eightieth vear, General To- 
wy x, Colonel of the 48th regiment of foot, 
and late Governor of the Province of East 

Fionmda. 


Rai : oo ? ee 
Jan. 4. Th Portland-pla c. Si re Al 
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Turner, Bart. Member for Thirsk, in 


Yorkshive. Tle is succeeded in his estates 
and title, by his eldest son, Gregory Os. 
borne. 

Jan. 6. At bis mother’s house at Twick- 
enbam, the Hlon. Grorcre AuGusrus 
Witrtram Curzon, eldest son of the late 
Hou. Penn Asheton Curzon, and the Baro. 
ness Llowe, 

(jvoxGe Anrr, Esq. 

Iu his seventy-first year, Sir Crem 
Wray, Bart. 

Lately, in bis twenty-fourth year, Joun 
Horktns Bare, Esq. of Abridge, in Es- 
sex. fis death was eccasioned by a fall 
from his horse, while huntiog, 

Jan. |4. Suddenly, in the sixty-eighth 
year of hisage, Witiiam Purne cn, Esq. 
of Newhouse, near Dursley, a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 17. At Exeter, the Lavy of Sir 
William M. Milner, M. P. for York, 

Jan. 18. In Grosvenor-square, after a 
short iiness, the Right Hon. sir RicnHarp 

Hrron, Bart. in the seventy-nith year of 
bis age. 

Jan. 20. At Broadlends, the family seat 
in Hampshire, Viscountess PALMERSTON, 
relict of the late Lord Viscount Palmer- 
Ston. 

Jan. 22. In Wells’s-row, Istington, Mrs. 
AnasstLa TowN Ley, a maiden lady, 
aged emhty-liwvo. 
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F.H.; and J. I. have been received. W.TynpaAv’s paper will appear ; and his pro- 


oa 


V. We doubt, however, whether among 


ny are to be found who practise the supersti- 


-- ° . . L 
We perfectly epprove of the conduct of 
tne Feeders € L_bristian Ubserver, 
tons which he very preperly reprehenas in bis parishioners. 


hhis name and place of -abode, we can 


oncealing his name, if he wishes it, from the 
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